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FUR-LINED 


OVERCOATS 


ready fom lt 


immediate wear 


(163 and 165 Regent Street, 


LONDON, W. 








FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, &c., DRINK 


VICHY GELESTINS sping 


CAUTION.—See that each bottle has a neck label with VIGHY-ETAT and the name of the 
Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


Ee le OTANI 
_ 


| SLATERS 
DETECTIVES. 














CONSULTATIONS 
FREE, 


ScoTT ADIE, 


Che Royal Scotch Warehouse, 
115-1154 RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 





GOLF CAPES 
INVERNESS CAPES 
TRAVELLING ULSTERS 
CYCLING GOWNS 
DRIVING COATS ‘a 
RAILWAY RUGS Gee 

PLAIDS AND SHAWLS 





Price List post free 


SCOTT A DI E 5 THE GLENDOON CAPE 
Cailor to the Royal Family, wae se sed it i 
most suitable for autumn 

RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














PREVENT FRAUD 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes fitted to genuine outer 
covers of 


‘ DUNIOP JYRES * 


by examining Trade Mark of air-tube. 
Doubtful tyres reported on at any of our depots, 
No charge. 
The most expensive rubber made is employed in 
GENUINE Dunlop air-tubes. 


Alma Street, Coventry ; 14 Regent Street, S.W. ; 160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED 
WHITE 
correc. * BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary Coffee. 
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ocean services UNION-CASTLE LINE 


C. P.R. WORLD TRIPS. | souTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
| SERVICE. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, 
- HAWAIL. | BEIRA,; AND MAURITIUS, 





South- 

FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. Steamers. London. ampten. 
— xtPEMBROKE CASTLE 

| (via a a —_— Jan. 2 
- *CARIS < E 

YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- °CARISBROOK CASTLE ce = sdam 


tBRAEMAR CASTLE 


HAI, HONG KONG. 
ew eesccce Jan. 4 Jan. 5 


| via Teneriffe) . é 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. *KINFAUNS CASTLE 


(via Madeira) ...secceseeerece —_ Jan. 12 

+GOORKHA 
For tickets, free pamphlets, &e., apply Pas-| ,-.(via Las Palmas) -.++++sseee+ Janet Jan. a2 
senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, (via Las Palmas) ......s.00000s — Jan. 16 


67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur * Royal Mail Steamer. _f Intermediate Steamer. 


ti WwW. x To Delagoa Bay. 3 Beira Steamer. 
at, ae Agensy of Allan, American, Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, southampton every Saturday. 


Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
White Star, &c. 


| Fenchurch Street. 


———____ 
———= 


‘THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA Ayp 
| MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS, 
, rER Cl 


SPECIAL WINTER CRUI8Eg, 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 

| desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, M; 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, réturnj to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in abi 15 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday, 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, for ang 
€15 15s., according to position of berth, 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on dec, 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried, 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer yf 
above-named line within six months, 


For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C,, 
THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices, 





RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
The interest due on the xst January, 1901, will be paid against presentation of 
Coupon No. 8 : 
In LONDON.—At the Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E C. 

In CAPE TOWN.—At 9 Courtis Chambers, St. George’s Street. 

Coupons to be left Four Clear Days for examination, and to be presented any day 


(Saturdays excepted) after Wednesday, the 26th December, 1900, between the hours of 
Eleven and Two. 


Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 

m ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
15th December, 1900. 





EMIGRATION TO CANADA 


Canada offers great advantages to settlers, including free grants of 160 acres of lan? 
and improved farms at reasonable prices. Fine climate, no rent, light taxes, free school, 
good markets, rapidly developing industries, and large import and export trade. 


Pamphlets, Maps, and full particulars (supplied post free) may be obtained from th 
High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, London, S.W., or from the Allan 
Dominion and Elder Dempster Steamship Companies, or their local Agents, or the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


Write for pirticulare, 





AFRICAN BANKING yyion BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


CORPORATION, | 


(LIMITED). 
Limited. 


| ESTABLISHED 1837. 
| 


INCORPORATED 188c. 


Heap Orrice: Paid-up Capital .......... 


ar sesees 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......++++++ ocecee 00,000 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. Reserve Liability of Proprietors. . 3,000,000 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
| are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Colo- 
| nies of Australia and New Zealand. 


Registered Capital - £2,000,000 CoE LEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

Subscribed Capital - £800,000 BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 


—_——_ 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- which may be — _ ye RY. af 

man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 7x Cornhill, London EG. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of| : : 

Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | 


(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir| RHODES] A RAI LWAYS, LTD. 


Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the) 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Robert Littlejohn, | Extension of Cape Government System. 


Esq., late of Cape Town ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director | SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited ; Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
National Discount Company, Limited. . : “ 
> - .,_.| Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited >| daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims-| Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Bank, | £18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). | Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 


| Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
BRANCHES in Sourn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- | Railway (1,360 miles), | days. The Coach and Transport 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 


(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- | stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 





burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, =. in pee a gt gt sa and an 
Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, urther particulars may outained Of appucation a 
Molteno, Montagu, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port | .i—pcaes a a ae 7g 
Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Unmitata, | wir . 4 
Worcester, Wynberg. 
roy — HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, ’ 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- | Tons. | 
tained on application. » Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 


OvincpEAN GRANGE 3,500 
G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. | Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 





Tons. 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 











LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | Oswestry GRANGE 

| Drayton GRANGE (building).. t.s. 10,000 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. (building).. t.s. 10,coo | SouTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 

ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTgesE Cross + 2,200 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 

ths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- 
| gow; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, 
osario ; Gran 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 





jock, Ensenada, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, | 


‘ 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £104,811. 
Head Office and Board of Directors ;— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFIOE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE : 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts cl 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government cf the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to yi 

Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 

tss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,0% 
ead Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, Kast London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, 
Elizabeth, Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. 
Rhodesia: Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Trans- 
vaal: Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. n 
River Colony: Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, 
Ficksburg, Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, 
brand, Philippolis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lov- 
renco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—V/. Flemin Bains S 1 
Chairman; Robert W. Chamney, Esq. ; Owen R. ’ 
Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; 
John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), Jame 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 
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(L'Asino, Rome. 
LI HUNG CHANG: Still they move. 
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AUDIENCE 








(Lustige Blatter. 


Mr. KRUGER: The Chinese are a great people! 








WHAT IS NORMAN & STACEY'S PLAN OF FORNISHING ? 


NORMAN A STACEY | 7] It is a clever scheme which 
NOR N& STALEY. ‘ enables you to Furnish your 





NISH . House or Flat throughout, from 
Drawing-room to Kitchen, out of 
income, without disturbing your 
capital, by (instead of paying 
cash) dividing the whole amount 
into 6, 12, 24, or 36 equal monthly 
paymerts. During the above- 
mentioned period you can, of 
course, at any time (should you J) 
wish it) pay off the amount, and || 
avail yourself of a Cash Dis- 
| count. NORMAN & STACEY, | 
_ ~*~ 4 LD., 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, || 

\ E.C, Goods marked in plain || 
: figures. Country orders receive 
special attention. Free delivery. A beautiful Catalogue in colours is given upon 
personal application, Call and compare quality and prices with those of other firms. 























Hducational 


EKASTBOURNE.—SCHOOL for DELICATE and BACK-| 
WARD BOYS.—Patron, The Marquis of AsERGAVENNY.—lIndividual teaching. 
Cereful training. Good playing field. Resident Pupils only. Headmaster's wife 


trained nurse. Moderate fees (inclusive).— Nevill House, 5 Hartfield Square. 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 

and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID. 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 


| 

| 

si. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. | 
Headmaster—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduction for sons of | 
clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing air. Preparation 
for Professions, Business Life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpenters’ shop, | 
swimming bath, &c.—For prospectus, &c., apply, HEADMASTER. 














Fora 
New Year’s 
Present 
there is 
nothing so 
| appropriate, 
pleasing, 
or 

satisfactory 
asa 
Parker 
Jointless 


Lucky Curve 
. if your dealer will not supply you. 
Fountain THE PARKER PEN CO., 


Pe n Cargest Manufacturers of Fountain Pens in the World, 
, 193 & 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 














R 


~ JOINTLESS\ 
FOUNTAIN PENS’ 


Go hand in hand. If you 
want pen-peace, the smooth, 
swift, simple Parker will give 
it. It has neither screw 
joint or nozzle, but a perfectly 
smooth barrel from tip to tip, 
making it 


Jointless. 


The secret of its simplicity 
and perfection is the famous 
‘Lucky Curve,’’ 

Combined with our new 
Spring Lock Device. 
Also fitted with our Anti- 

Break Cap. Ask your dealer 
to let you try a Parker. Now 
and then a dealer tries to sell 
an old-style pen instead; in 
such a case write us. If you 
want to investigate send for 
our valuable Guarantee and 
interesting Booklet, Free. 

Or if you need a pen at once 

our. No. 020, Frice 10/6, 

offers extraordinary value; 

and our Gravity Stylo at 3/6 

isthe best inthe World, Sent 
by post on receipt of price 























ST. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, Sussex.—Church of England 


a Bearding School for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen. In connexion with the 
dedard Schools. 


Fees from £60 per annum. LENT TERM begins January 25, 1901. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Gower Street, W.C. 





Headmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, Esgq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John’s | 


College, Cambridge). 

LENT TERM commences January 14. 
. The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by the 
ounders of University College, and is organised as a first grade modern and classica! 





UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 








School,—¥ or Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., Secretary. 


WARWIcK SCHOOL.— Chartered by EDWARD the Confessor. 
Chairman of Governors—The Right Hon. the Earl of WARWICK. 
Headmaster Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Headmaster of Eltham 
College (the Royal Navy School) 








First Grade Public School, classical and modern, for the Universities, &c. Fees £60. | 
10 


iiedera build ngs on country site near Warwick. Chapel, Boarding Houses (for 1 
rs ers), Sanatorium Gymnasium, &c. Beautiful playing fields, 
Special A ry and Navy Classes. 

Junior house for Boys from 8 to12. Next Term begins January 23. 
Apply to the HEADMASTER, : ' 





Large Reserves. Low Premiums. Large Annual Cash Bonuses. 


| 
| 

| For 4o years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Polivies of six years’ 
standing have equa!led 

45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 

| Lifo Interests and Reversions Purchased, ov Advances made thereon. 


| Bs 


| Chief Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


‘BLACK & WHITE 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO, 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tac QUEEN 


AND H/R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES, 























LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 








Invested Funds = - = £0,711,112. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Heap Orrices: 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





NICOLE FRERES’ 


REGINA & POLYPHON MUSICAL BOXES ° 


Play over 1,000 Tunes, and delight every- 
body. W onderfully brilliant in Tone, play- 
ing to perfection any Airs from the Operas, 
or any selections of Sacred Music which a 
purchaser may desire. 

All Dealers, or please write for Fully 
Illustrated No. 65 Catalogue, free to readers 
of THe Out Look. Old Musical Boxes 
Prompt 


repaired at our London Workshops. 
Estimates Free. 


and Moderate. 






From 16,6 to 100 Guineas. 


YOUR 
. Most appropriate Presents OWN 
P for every occasion. RECORDS / 

P EDISON’S PHONOGRAPHS; 


And GRAMOPHONES. 


“NICOLE FRERES, lid. 


(Estab. 1815), 
. 21 mY ewes voeney circus, LONDON €E.C. 


Dl All 
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| BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL. 





AN IDEAL NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


“A Great 
Inprovement 


I 


v- IT SO, 


tT , 4 





UU 


0h ano 25/ pain. 
21/ ano 30/4 mounten, 
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__Post” Free. _ 
N?1 Size ar 10/6, 
—: PEMAIAS UNALTERED, — 
4 4 e an = Pardon Money 


Gp Corrrs and 
Proteds Screw iu 
when Feaisin Wh 


Che » Pocket. 


Can Buy. 

May ar excnancto on Moxry Rrruxnrn 
| 1f FOUND UNSOITARLE. 
‘ a a CATALOGUE 


pO sum, 3 


Ym my “Gt Ww r} LONDON. 


























7 Eionpes S¢ ° MANCHESTER. 
nee de /Yoers, PARAS. 
AND AT ALL STATIONERS. 
| 
| 
t —_ 
THE 


“OLD JAPAN” 


BREAKFAST OR TEA SET, 
(Rich Old Style Colours, 
picked out with Gold and 
Gold Edge.) 
BREAKFAST SET for 
6 persons (29 pieces) .. 31/6 
“) BREAKFAST SET for 


12 persons (52 pieces).. 63/- 


c| TES SeT (40 pieces) to 


match . 30)- 


(/ for the Gane 6a. extra 
Jor package. ) 


ALFRED B. PEARCE, 
39 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 
(Established 1760.) 

















THE PATENT 


SELF-CLOSING BRACELETS 


(SAUNDERS & a S). 


Made in Plain were 

Gold, also with Delightfully 
h flexible and com- 

Gem or Watc fortable. Wil 





centre. fit any wrist. 


A Charming New Year's Present Of all Leading Jewellers. 
CAUTION.—Please see that you get the Original, Saunpers & SHEPHERD'S being 
the only ones with CRELLIS EVEN “SEL F-CLOSING ” ACTION, ensuring 
greatest comfort. Patent rights rigidly procec*ed. 


Wholesale only. Saunpers & Sueruerp, Limirep, Lonpon. 


hotels 





"AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Sunny site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath Massage. 


ae 
Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
— “ 8 quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Got 
Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


Centre of splendid sea 
front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s. daily or 35 guineas weekly. For further pat 
ticulars apply to MANAG ER. 





BEMBRIDGE. 


Grounds adjoin the sea. Hea AC 


HOTEL. 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desire 














BRIGHTON. QUEEN’ S HOTEL, tacing sea, central 
position. First- class moderate tariff. El. w © light. Bath rooms. Ex 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N » 


S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 
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COMPLIMENTS 


BrITANNIA. I wish you a Happy New Century, my 
dears! 


Tue CoLonigs. Same to you—and many of them ! 


Tue last Christmas of the century has passed unmarked 
by any special incident. The mildness of its weather was 
remarkable, but scarcely more so than that of the previous 
four or five Christmastides. Yet there will come other 
Christmasses which will make us recall with envy or 
wonder the present, when violets and primroses are peering 
through in the country lanes. In the broad sunshine of 
Boxing Day there was a promise of spring. The birds 
were singing in the hedgerows, and some learned rustics 
declared they had begun to build, and were pairing for 
another long summer. Be that as it may, they were 
singing, which ought to be enough for the ordinary mortal. 
The privacy of all singers—birds or prime donne—should 
be resnected ; their domestic life is their own, their gifts 
of melody they are good enough to share with us. Let us 
be thankful that they sing even at Christmas time. 
Pleasant also is the persuasion that each succeeding 
Christmas reveals an increasing amelioration of manners 
among the English people. There is enough and to spare 
of disorder and crime, but self-indulgence and unruliness 
in the streets grow less with each year. This is a con- 
dition of greater permanence, let us hope, than the 
mildness of the weather. Comforts and wealth visibly 
increase ; it is gratifying to think that they bring with 
them an augmenting self-restraint among all classes. 
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It is of the highest importance that no word should 
be written at this moment to embitter the diplomatic con- 
troversy which is bound to ensue upon the transmission 
to this country of the amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. The question is in no sense a burning one. It 
even seems gratuitously inopportune. Nota sod of the 
Canal has been turned, not a pile driven. The Govern- 
ments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, whose interests are 
intimately bound up in any such proposed waterway, have 
not been specially consulted, and altogether it is evident 
that the motives which impelled the United States Senate 
are not those which appear on the surface. Whatever 
these motives were, two things are certain: first, the 
desire to affront this country is not one of them; 
and, second, the United States are not in the position 
to lift the finger and bid a canal come into existence. 
Besides the international interests that have to be re- 
conciled, the opposition to the scheme in the United 
States would be powerful and persistent. The difficulty at 
the moment is purely diplomatic, and although it looks 
as if there was some connection between the action of the 
Senate and our preoccupations in South Africa, we may 
be sure that no hint of that will find place in the official 
exchanges between the two Governments. We must let 
the question simmer in a controversy which can easily be 
prolonged until newer circumstances make newer counsels 
advisable. 


Curistmas Eve has no special significance in the 
Chinese calendar, and this present year is neither the 
beginning nor the end of a century by their count of 
years. But Prince Ching will undoubtedly remember 
vividly December 24, 1900, for om that day he received 
from the Spanish Minister the Joint Note of the Powers, 
containing their demands. It does not appear that 
Senor de Cologan made any speech, or added the compli- 
ments of the Powers ; he merely asked for a prompt reply, 
or rather, as prompt a reply as is possible. The Ministers 
are said to be sanguine that China will notify her 
acceptance of the conditions within a month. Meanwhile, 
it is to be remarked that Li Hung Chang is not only ill, 
but threatens to remain so, and hints at pleurisy—in the 
worst case. The conditions are twelve in number. 
Shortly stated, they demand that an Imperial Prince shall 
come to Berlin to apologise for the assassination of the 
German Minister; that punishments shall be inflicted ; 
official examinations suspended in certain cities; special 
reparation made to Japan ; and expiatory monuments erected 
in desecrated cemeteries. The importation of arms and 
material for making arms and ammunition is to be at the 
discretion of the Powers. Indemnities are to be granted 
to Powers, companies, or individuals who suffered loss, 
and their payment guaranteed. Forts between Pekin and 
the sea are to be destroyed, and the Powers are to have 
the right of maintaining a Legation guard at Pekin, and 
to occupy certain places with military forces. Secret 
societies are to be banned by Imperial edict; treaties of 
commerce and navigation are to be amended and nego- 
tiated, the internal department of foreign affairs is to be 
reformed, and foreign Ministers admitted to closer and less 
ceremonial intercourse with the Court. Not until China . 
does all these things will the Powers relax their present 
hold upon her vitals. Speculation as to the Chinese 
answer is vain, also as to the progress of Li Hung 
Chang’s illness. We shall all see in the end, and mean- 
while will read many and varied rumours. 


Tue political friendship of Britain and Portugal is of 
longer standing than Lord Roberts, speaking at Madeira, 
was aware of, or thought it necessary to mention. Far 
be it from us to belittle a friendship so convenient to us 
and advantageous to Portugal. Just as in life we wonder 
why certain people become friends, or how marriages 
come about, so it might puzzle the reflective man to 
ascertain what bond there is between Britain and that 
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strange people, half Provencal, half Jew, that inhabit 
between Spain and the Atlantic. For one thing, we are 
the inheritors of many of her once prized colonial” posses- 
sions. For another, it is much to her credit that she does 
not inquire too curiously into the causes of our succession 
to her colonial pride. But nothing can detract from the 
fame of those early navigators from Portugal who rounded 
the Cape, fixed themselves in India, and brought much 
of the unknown world of the sixteenth century under the 
domination of Europe. Whatever be the conditions of 
the arrangement to which, by general consent and belief, 
we have come with Portugal in regard to Delagoa Bay, 
certain it is that her friendship will stand us in good stead ; 
and the mutual advantages that bind the two countries are 
tangible as well as sentimental. 


Tue well-worn figure of the iron hand in the kid glove 
has rarely had a better exemplification than in Lord 
Cromer’s speech to the Sheikhs and Notables of the 
Soudan on Monday last. The said Sheikhs and Notables 
presented his Excellency with an address, and his Excel- 
lency gave them a better one in return. A year ago he 
explained to them that in future they and the peoples of 
the Soudan would be governed by the Queen of England 
and the Khedive. The Khedive showed signs at one time 
of protesting against this order of things ; he has grown 
wiser since, and his loyalty to his Suzerain is now as 
effusive as once it was reluctant. To come in the same 
breath with the ‘* Queen of England” is honour enough 
for him, and he knows it. But Lord Cromer did not spare 
the proof. Said he to the Sheikhs and Notables: ‘‘ The 
pledge which I gave you that your religion and religious 
customs would be respected is fully redeemed. Law 
Courts are established. The land tax is assessed at a low 
rate, and has, I hope and believe, been collected without 
illegal exactions.” Many of the Sheikhs and Notables 
must have reflected with mixed feelings on the days when 
‘illegal exactions” were the only law of the country. 
The common man, the petty proprietor, and the struggling 
peasant knows the ‘‘Queen of England” through the 
justice he can now claim. To them principally, also, 
Lord Cromer pointed out the need for further development 
of the country by railways. But this development is not 
to be carried out recklessly by burdening the people with 
exorbitant taxes. In due course the railways will come, 
and the Nile waters too be guided into parched wastes, 
and all in good time the land will blossom peacefully and 
to the best of its possibilities under the benign rule of the 
** Queen of England”""—and the Khedive. 


Mr. Krucer is de ¢/rop in Holland, but, sad to say, is 
unconscious of the fact. A wedding is on foot there—a 
royal wedding. The date is fixed; the bridegroom’s 
allowance settled—he is German ; the church chosen; and 
yet the persistent, unromantic old man remains and will 
not go. Like the Ancient Mariner, he holds the guests 
with a finger, which, however, belies appearance if it is 
skinny, and will have them listen to his tale. ‘There 
was a Raid,” quoth he; and the audience incontinently 
disperses. It appears to us probable that Mr. Kruger in 
Europe will outlast the war in South Africa. He is a man 
of one idea, the very breath of existence to him, and long 
after the guerilla is suppressed and Europe has grown 
callous, we shall know him, if he survives, a peripatetic 
claimant of possessiors he never really owned. The 
letter of Mr. Melius de Villiers to the Cape Times 
is another tribute to the inevitable. This appeal 
to the Boers to end the war is based on new but 
thoroughly sound reasons. ‘‘The ‘people’ of the Free 
State are now no longer fighting, only roving bands, who 
do not care in what misery and ruin they involve their 
fellow-countrymen and countrywomen. Every day the 
struggle continues makes the condition of things worse, 
and makes it less possible for the Afrikander in the Free 
State to emerge from the struggle unruined.” Wise words 
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these for the sake of the Boers. Their chance of prevail. 
ing as a leading influence in the South Africa of the future 
is to give up an embittered struggle, and settle down to 
the conditions of equal justice and equal opportunities, 


Lorp ARMSTRONG, who passed away on Thursday at 
the ripe age of ninety, was a remarkable man, but he did 
nothing more worthy of honour than the giving to his 
country, free of all proprietary right or payment, his 
invention of rifled ordnance. It has been remarked that 
the best and fullest history of recent science will be found 
in the pigeon-holes where the specifications of inventions 
are deposited. Men of science are no longer the poor un- 
sophisticated investigators so familiar to us in books. Since 
Mr. Edison set the fashion, the searchers into the marvels 
of Nature have kept a keen eye on the commercial advan. 
tages of their discoveries. In several cases they have 
made large fortunes by this care for their personal 
interest. It used to be a truism that Nature revealed her. 
self more quickly and more effectually to the single-minded 
inquirer who was spurred on merely by a love of truth and 
knowledge. The times give proof that Nature makes no 
such distinction, and that the hope of gain is a powerful 
instigation to research. Lord Armstrong as a frequent 
and generous donor of money is no rarity, but as a giver 
of valuable inventions he has few, if any, imitators. 


Tue indefatigable Mr. Kensit made another of his now 
chronic demonstrations at St. Paul's on Sunday, when he 
appeared to protest against the ordination of a deacon 
working in a church where a full ceremonial is in use, 
After the usual scene, the objector and his companions 
withdrew, but it should be possible in future to guard 
against the repetition of these performances. It might 
be worth while to point out that ample provision is made 
by the Church of England for objecting to any of the 
ordination candidates before the actual time of ordination. 
For three weeks previously the ‘‘ Si quis ” has to be read 
in the candidate’s parish church—z.e. an announcement of 
his intention to present himself for Orders, with the 
intimation that any one aware of a reason for his rejection 
is to forward the same in writing to the bishop of the 
diocese. It is perfectly open to Mr. Kensit or any one 
else to avail himself of this opportunity, but should he 
decline to make use of it, he ought not to be permitted to 
interrupt the actual service of ordination. 


Tue well-known Cheque Bank will soon cease to exist. 
The directors have determined to wind it up while it is 
still solvent. They are to be warmly congratulated on 
this decision, for the public are only too familiar with the 
opposite mode of procedure which consists in carrying on 
company operations long after all chance of success has 
vanished. London City is full of the offices of companies 
whose sole purpose seems to be the payment of directorial 
fees and a secretary's salary. The Cheque Bank will not 
die ingloriously ; it has done some good in its day, and 
probably prepared the way for more. Time was when 
any sum under a guinea was considered beneath the 
dignity of a cheque, and the transmission of small 
amounts by post was both difficult and costly. By its 
enterprise in these respects, the Cheque Bank has 
decidedly added to the urbanity of the other banks. The 
causes ofits decline are various, but the principal one is 
the ease with which its cheques can be forged. At the 
same time any measures which would decrease this dis- 
advantage would strike at the chief reason the Cheque 
Bank had for existence, which was transmission without 
undue formality and at small cost of sums of money on 
behalf of that considerable part of the community which 
possesses no banking account. Some day the Post Office 
may see its way to making a uniform charge of one half- 
penny on all postal orders up to the limit of the five pound 
note of the Bank of England. At present the poor mao 
pays a very heavy impost for the transmission of money 
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compared with the man who has a cheque book, and that 
is not as it should be. 


A JUDGMENT given in the High Court last week has 
great importance for education in this country. Our 
readers are doubtless aware that in many places school 
poards have established higher-grade schools, which give 
what is really secondary education free, the cost being 
defrayed out of the rates. The Duke of Devonshire, 
as we pointed out some time since, actually opened one 
of these schools himself, and congratulated the founders 
on making progress in ‘‘ their task of organising second- 
ary education.” It was held by many that, however 
necessary such schools might be, they could not legally 
be supported out of the rates raised for primary edu- 
cation; and at last an auditor was found courageous 
enough to disallow certain payments under this head 
made by the London School Board. The case was 
brought before the High Court, and Mr. Justice Wills, 
supported by Mr. Justice Kennedy, upheld the auditor, 
declaring it to be illegal to use the rates for grants in aid 
of any but primary education. He hoped the matter 
would be taken to the House of Lords, and so definitely 
settled. We must remember that the question is not 
whether higher-grade schools are needed—for they are 
needed—but whether school boards shall be allowed to give 
grants out of the rates in aid of secondary education. 
The result of such action is to undersell and ruin existing 
schools. It is for the Board of Education to draw up a 
comprehensive scheme for secondary education, which 
shall use, support, and extend existing schools; and we 
hope that this judgment will force them to do their duty 
without delay. 


On December 21 and 22 the Headmasters’ Conference 
met at Bradfield. This august body seem to be fickle as 
the weathercock; they proposed some time since an 
examination to the Joint Board for examinations, who 
tried to meet them, and they are dissatisfied with it 
already. There was much talk also about Volunteer corps 
and such matters, in which they proved themselves faithful 
mirrors to public opinion. The most serious business 
done was a motion to urge the Government to proceed 
without delay to Registration, which is undoubtedly the 
first need of the educational world. Canon Bell, who 
introduced the motion, gave strong reasons for separating 
primary from secondary education in the Register of 
Schools and Teachers. Mr. Phillpotts brought up an old 
bugbear when he talked of the danger of inspectors 
“hampering the freedom ” of existing schools. Get good 
inspectors and they will hamper no lawful freedom, but 
they will, no doubt, make themselves disagreeable to 
many schools by demanding a sufficient staff, sufficient 
payment for them, and decent sanitary conditions. It is 
not generally known that some public schools would be 
condemned as insanitary if they were factories. 


FoLttowinc Mr. Benson’s example of last spring, Mr. 
Lewis Waller has put on ‘‘ Henry V.” at the Lyceum. It is 
hot a great drama. Nor, strictly speaking, is it drama 
atall. But, reviewing and considering the patriotic muse 
of our own day (terribly laid bare, by the bye, in the 
current Quarterly), we cannot be too thankful that 
people should be brought to know (since they may not be 
persuaded to read) some of the most majestic music in all 
the range of English literature, is yet concerned with 
Patriotism, and England at war, and national pride and 
ardour. The ‘‘ Chorus” has been restored in this revival, 
and is very fine and large and emphatic in the person— 
clad in red velvet—of Miss Lily Hanbury. Mr. Waller 
Plays Henry V. He takes the stage and declaims his 
heroic lines with picturesque and notable effect. Pictu- 
resque is Mr. Gerald Lawrence as the Dauphin, and the 
Exeter of Mr. N. MacKinnel, and William Mollison as a 
Pistol of awful truculence, and Miss Sarah Brooke as 

tharine—picturesque indeed is the whole concern, 
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ODE TO THE NEW CENTURY 


MY DEAR OWN PET,— 

Your advent, 

Due, I am given to understand, 

In a day or two, 

I welcome with radiant smiles. 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, 

I have great hopes of you : 

I think you are exactly the kind of Century 
We have been wanting 

Ever since we were born into this one. 
It is not kind to be ungrateful, 

But what (I put it to you) 

Has the so-called present Century done for me? 
The answer to my simple question 

Is 

“ Nothing.” 

You, on the other hand, 

My dear New Century, 

May do something for me. 

For aught I know to the contrary 
You may get me the Laureateship, 

Or a seat on the directorial board 

Of a meat extract company. 

Aye ! and for aught I know 

You may even land me into the House of Commons, 
Or, 

Blessed thought ! 

Into the House of Halsbury. 

Or 

Sweeter still, 

Right on top of the highest pinnacle 
Of literary fame, 

Alongside Mr. J. M. Barrie. 
Furthermore, most excellent New Century, 
I look toward you 

To humble mine enemies, 

If I have any. 

In view of the circumstance 

That I do not care to humble them myself, 
You will, I am sure, 

Take the job off my shoulders 

With a great deal of pleasure. 

When I meditate upon you closely, 

O New Century mine, 

My thoughts become tinged 

With a certain bitterness. 

I feel like a bridegroom of seventy summers 
About to ally himself 

To a maiden of bashful sixteen. 

That is to say, 

I have every reason to anticipate 
That you will outlive me. 

And when I die I know 

That you will go gallivanting off with another poet, 
And treat him probably 

Just as badly as the old Century 

Has treated me. 

Yet let me not be hasty, 

For I have a vision— 

I have a vision of yourself 

And that other poet 

Weeping salt tears 

Over a grave 

Which is mine ; 

I have a vision also 

Of your bringing 

Another new Century 

To that same grave 

And explaining to her 

That it was your chiefest possession. 
Of course these pleasing bits of ritual 
Will not do me any good, 
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But they will be all right for you and the other Century. ~ 


Farewell for the present. 

If you have trouble up your sleeve for me, 

I should prefer to take it on the instalment system. 
1f, on the other hand, 

You mean well by me, 

Pray begin at once. 

Anyway, 

Come on ! 
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AT THE THRESHOLD 


Tue advent of a new century suggests reflections to the 
most heedless. It is an intensified new year with this 
difference, that while the man in good health may look to 
see another year, none of us can hope to live through 
another century. Trite as the thought may be, it remains 
appalling that all the millions now alive in the world, and 
many millions still to be born, will have passed away 
within the measure of a hundred years, a poor century of 
years which, to time accumulated and waiting, is so small 
a period. Strictly considered, our centuries mark no period 
of time at all. No person looking out upon the night as 
the clock strikes twelve on the thirty-first of December 
will have a sign that anything is toward. No portent 
from the vast of time or space will leap out to the 
sympathy of his thoughts. The moments of 1900 will 
slip imperceptibly into the moments of igor. One 
beat of the clock will be the bridge, and it will neither 
throb nor flutter, but be as any other beat. Those who 
steep will sleep not less soundly as the passage is made, 
and those who awake will continue their occupations or 
diversions. If they do not note the instant no sight or sound 
will remind them of its significance. For its sole meaning 
lies in human modes of reckoning, and that reckoning is 
as naught, the accident merely of the revolutions of a 
small planet round one of countless suns set in the centre 
of incalculable systems, of whose true centre we in these 
latter days have as much knowledge as had the first being 
with the form and capacity of man. That first being in 
all probability never troubled his head in the matter. 
Nowadays, we trouble greatly, inheriting all our 


predecessors’ troubles and adding to them (with the 
help of what we call knowledge) troubles of our own. 
And so the burden of thought and wonder—the one ever 
deeper, the other ever wider—is handed on, and the 
calendars only serve to measure its accumulation. 

The centuries have certainly marked the progress of 


man—progress, that is, for his own ends. Those ends 
are his own comfort and well-being. But in all essentials 
he remains the poor dependent and unconsidered sport of 
Nature he ever was. Every now and again he drags out 
of the great blank mystery of things some little thread of 
its operations, and calls it by a name—say, for example, 
electricity. This feat, again, he calls a discovery, looks 
to gain great honour by it, and in his elation proceeds to 
apply it for his own benefit. He will immediately have 
electric telegraphs, and electric trains, and electric motors, 
and many another ingenious adaptation of Nature to 
human economy. But he cannot eat electricity or drink 
it, and if you strip him naked and set him down in the 
midst of Nature on a cold night, he will infallibly show 
himself more helpless and hopeless for all essential pur- 
poses of life than his remotest ancestor, who lived amid 
electricity all his life and never knew it. There is no 
reason to suppose that man is at the end of his dis- 
coveries. He will yet, as before, progress along the line of 
‘common sense,” and so prosper. 

His power of discovery will continue to make him 
more comfortable, and his capacity for reflection remind 
him of his littleness and mortality. At the moment some 
astronomers have persuaded themselves that the inhabi- 
tants of Mars are making signals to this our earth. It 
may (imaginatively) be so, but the moment that Mars is 
known to be inhabited, away go much of our cherished 
creeds and beliefs. The centuries on Mars are not as 
ours. Time there is marked differently. If there be any 
sentient Martians to reckon it, we need not trouble so 
greatly about creation, as if the sun had been made for us 
specially to run round it. The one certain thing is that 
by another century’s dawn the earth will be circling round 
just the same, and we with it. Century or no century, 
New Year or Midsummer, the daily call of food, drink, 
and duty continues. The thing is to do well to-day, and 
let the centuries pile themselves up as they will. 
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LEO XIIl. AND HIS SUCCESSOR 


By A ROMAN CATHOLIC D.D. 
I 


Tue last chapter of the life of Leo XIII. is now near its 
closing. The wonderful vitality that still sustains tha 
spectral form has no more fuel to consume. The P 
lives on (so his physicians say) because his still perfect 
organisation has no fibre left for disease to fasten upon, 
so attenuated has he become. But though the casket has 
been worn to a film the gem within has rather gained 
than lost thereby in power and lustre. Like the late 
Cardinal Manning the Pope presents a_ sublime—ay 
awesome—spectacle of the supremacy of the spirit over 
the flesh. In both men, and, to the same degree, in no 
others that I have known, the soul seems to have subdued 
the body into a shadowy semblance of itself. While the 
world anticipates, with regret, the near ending of a life s 
exemplary and so valuable, it seems permissible, and 
nowise premature, to consider what may follow that 
event. 

As to the personality of the immediate future successo 
of Leo XIII. it were idle to form any conjecture. Fore. 
casts of the outcome of Papal Conclaves have at all times 
proved fallacious. Seldom has the Tiara lighted on the 
head of the member of the Sacred College deemed the 
fittest and worthiest to wear it. Often, on the contrary, 
it has sought out some obscure and lowly brow whereon 
to shine with peculiar lustre and effect. 

We may dismiss therefore all surmise as to the 
coming Pope’s personality. But the question of the 
policy he is likely, or rather bound, to pursue, whether he 
be Italian or not, is a fair and by no means conjectural 
theme for discussion. I hold, for my part, that the lines 
of policy laid down so deeply by the hand of the present 
Pope must guide and control the career of his successor, 
The plan and purpose of Leo XIII. has moved steadily 
along with the social aspiration and achievement of our 
times, which are but a presage of the future. His great 
personality must soon pass away, but the channel he has 
cut may not be barred without overflow, or diverted 
without disaster. 

Here let me remark that the term “policy” is not, | 
believe, acceptable to the Roman Catholic, and scarce 
commends itself to any mind as befitting the peculiar influ. 
ence wielded by a Pope, or the official methods he may 
adopt. He has no direct power over the material world, 
and no due resources to sustain a ‘‘ policy ” in the states- 
man’s meaning of the word. He can, and does, command 
issues by precept, counsel, and conciliation; but he 
cannot compel them. His objects are spiritual, or moral, 
in kind, and universal, not merely national, in extent. His 
is therefore not a ‘‘ policy,” but a subtle and penetrating 
potency. 

However, we must apply the word “policy” to the 
action of the Papacy on Society, as no better one has yet 
been invented. 

Alliance of the Popedom with the Czsar of to-day— 
the Imperial people—that is the dominant note of Leo's 
policy, and it gives the key to the future performance of 
his successor in office. 

Popes, not a few, before the present one, have made 
themselves conspicuous as champions of particular popula 
tions against baronial, kingly, and even Imperial pre- 
potence. One need only mention such papal names as 
Leo I., Gregory II. and VII., Julius II., Sixtus Vy 
Innocent III., to recall how they did so successfully. The 
efforts of such men revealed, indeed, the latent sympathy 
that ever existed between the official followers of the 
Fisherman and the lowly, labouring classes of mankind. 
But the present Pope is the very first to take up, every- 
where, the cause of the people, struggling in our day 
against new and complex forms of oppression. This #8 
the fact, and we are not called upon to discuss how fat 
this attitude was forced upon him by the social conditions 
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of the age, or how far it was the free outcome of his own 

erous spirit. No one can deny that he had to break 
away from the usage and traditions of his office; to set 
himself, almost alone, against timid c yunsels of confréres 
within and without Rome; to abandon the old rut of 
ecclesiasticism and cast his own and his Church’s 
ortunes upon the broad tide and onward ; rush of 
humanity. Whatever the spring of his action, it took a 
strong man, a good man, and a great man to originate 
and pursue it from the serene seclusion of the Vatican. 
The words he himself once used to a band of young 
clerics about to proceed to their work in many foreign 
lands have been the practical motto of his own life, and 
might well serve as his epitaph : 


I] sacerdote bisogna ch’ esca dalla Sagristia. 
(It’s time for the priest to come out from the Sacristy.) 


It were easy here to quote from Leo's magnificent 
circulars upon the duties of States and the rights of 
peoples. In reality they but enforced old and well-attested 
truths—that all authority is from on High, and should 
therefore be a rule of reason; that authority is also, in its 
forms, from and for the people, and is therefore a rule of 
justice ; that it may reside in plenitude and perfection in 
any form of government chosen by and approved of the 
people for whose welfare alone it was granted and in- 
tended. But it is not his mere teachings, but rather his 
practical success in their application, that lends lustre to 
his life and will fashion the future of the Papacy. In 
many lands he has held the balance between the people 
and their crowned and uncrowned rulers. So deftly has 
he poised the scales on every occasion that not one 
murmur has been heard from prince or proletariat against 
the equity and soundness of his ruling. 

In France, where his hardest task doubtless lay outside 
Italy, he has to a great extent won the esteem and confi- 
dence of a Government which through many successive 
Ministries manifested a deep-rooted antipathy to the clergy 
and to religion itself. Here he showed admirable sagacity 
and forbearance. He compelled a reluctant prelacy and 
a plague of pretenders to power in the State and to the 
sole right of representing the Church in France into sub- 
mission to the constituted form of government. He has 
largely won over to a better Christian mood the stormy 
social element of the country. There is to-day no stronger 
or more devoted body of Catholic and Christian men than 
is supplied by the ouvriers who haunt the hill of Mont- 
martre or flock in pilgrimage to Rome. I have seen this 
change and can vouch fer it. France—the true France— 
recognises the services rendered to her by Leo XIII. 
Even the godless Government of Gaul admits that the 
Pope at least is not ‘‘ L’ennemi,” and if not the Pope why 
“Le cléricalisme,” which must bow to his order? The 
Pope loves France and France knows it. 

In the United States Leo is vigilant, but knows that 
labour combinations there do not scheme against the 
Republic or the Constitution of which all classes of 
Americans are beyond measure proud, and no class more 
so than the Catholic (and other) clergy. 

The movement of associations there is against ‘‘ the 
bloated capitalists and companies,” and the Pope’s one nota- 
ble intervention there has been in favour of the workman. 
Following the counsel of Cardinal Gibbon and Archbishop 
Ireland, he refrained from condemnation of ‘‘ The Knights 
of Labour,” a powerful society now, I believe, no longer 
existing as an organised body. It had been represented 
to him as a formidable secret society of the regular 
dangerous and mysterious type. The retrogressives in 
Rome strongly urged its suppression. Had Leo followed 
their advice the combination would doubtless exist to-day 
embittered in spirit and a danger to Church and State. 
In all America, North and South, while supporting 
Popular rights the Pope is well regarded by the various 
Governments, and his highest representatives in the 
United States are on cordial terms at Washington. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


** Invasion’’ 


Tue Boer ‘‘invasion” of the Cape remains somewhat 


mysterious. It appears to have been more of a scare 
than aught else, and the suggestion is even made that the 


‘*invaders ” were mere parties of Boers returning home. 


sick of the war. Certain it is that Lord Kitchener has 
taken the matter coolly, while effectually providing against 
danger. In general he has falsified the ominous predic- 


tions of sanguinary prophets, who allowed him three: 


months in which to shoot all the Boers and burn every 
homestead. Instead of giving encouragement to Britain’s 


detractors by such procedure, he has issued a wise pro-. 


clamation offering to all Boers who surrender a mere 
detention in Government laagers in place of deportation, 
and guaranteeing the safety of their belongings or equitable 
payment for what may be used. At home the Governmen 
are responding to his demands for reinforcements of men 
and horses, and every day reveals a stronger confidence 
on the part of the public that Lord Kitchener has the 
entire problem fairly within his grasp. More horses and 
a little time and De Wet will no more matter, caught or 
uncaught. We at home are the victims of ‘ disasters” 
in large type, and are apt to lose the relative importance 
of events. The war is over but for the stubborn unteach- 
ableness of Mr. Kruger. He dared and has been beaten, 
but his pride will not permit him to give the order that 
would at once restore peace and provide a prosperous 
future for the country he misused and misgoverned. 


Mr. Barton——and After? 


A two-days Conference of Premiers held at Sydney on 
Saturday and Sunday left the question of the Federal 
Premiership still unsettled ; Sir George Turner (of Vic- 
toria) and Mr. Holder (of South Australia) preferring to 
consult Sir John Forrest before promising their support 
to Sir William Lyne, and the Queensland Premier having 
announced his intention of confining himself to the politics 
of his own State. The decision of the Western Australian 
notable seems to have been in the negative; and Mr. 
Barton has accordingly been asked to form a Ministry. 
This, probably, is as it should be ; not so much because 
Sir William Lyne is well known to have been, till quite 
recently at all events, an anti-Federalist, as because the 
keenest note of support to his candidature was sounded 
in Adelaide in a quarter whose loyalty to sound Imperial 
principles may almost, after the Privy Council Appeal 
incident, be considered suspect. Mr. Reid, undoubtedly 


the strongest man in Australia, remains all this while in ° 


the background, as a consequence of his championship of 
a quite impossible ideal of Free Trade. His chance, how- 
ever, may come after Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s arrival in 
Melbourne. Great developments may be looked for if the 
Imperial commercialism of Canada catches on in Austral- 
asia. An All-British Zollverein may at any moment be- 
come possible, as a result of the unfriendliness of the 
United States Senate; and Mr. Reid’s opportunity would 
lie in bringing the Commonwealth into line with the 
Dominion and New Zealand in this matter. 

Great interest is taken in Sydney in the troopers of 
the Indian contingent, who have quite eclipsed Mr. 
Seddon’s Maories in popular favour. The native officers, 
drawing equal pay and allowances with the officers of the 
British contingent, are particularly calculated to astonish 
the larrikins, wont, hitherto, to look on Sikhs and Punjabis 
as ‘* Asiatic aliens” and outcasts. 

Gop of the dove and olive-branch, 
God of the shot and shell, 

God of the waves that waft the ships 
Where death and danger dwell— 


O quickly send Thy dew of peace 
To end war’s dreary drought, 

And let Thy white-winged doves again 
Build in the cannon’s mouth ! 
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FINANCE 
SOME PROSPECTS 


Mok: interest than usual is roused at the turn of the year. 
‘There is the sentimental consideration due to the fact that 
We are entering upon a new century. But, apart from that 
ittle matter, the new year is ushering in a period fraught 
with great interest to traders and investors alike. We 
are seeing what many believe to be the commencement of 
the great downward movement in trade, which is the usual 
feature of a trade cycle after a period of great activity such 
as has been noticeable. We have clear indications of 
slackening business in this country, in Germany, and in 
fact in all great industrial countries other than the 
United States. That the latter will long be able to 
Withstand the tendency may be doubted, for the 
present activity is due as much to speculation follow- 
ing the Presidential Election as to anything else. Declin- 
ing trade, as we have already shown, means two things— 
a great falling-off in dividends and values of ‘‘ industrial” 
securities, and a tendency for all the best investment 
stocks to rise. Capitalists, finding trade less profitable, 
put it into ‘‘something safe,” and although at first the 
movement in gilt-edged stocks may not be very marked, 
and indeed is checked by the requirements of the Govern- 
ment in the course of the next year or two, it must sooner 
or later be decidedly noticeable. For many years past 
there has been a disposition for interest on capital to 
decline, and for the general level of prices of all sound 
investment securities to advance. These tendencies are 
affected periodically by the series of temporary influences 
in the course of the trade cycles, or periods comprising 
the rise and fall of prosperity in trade as a whole, but 
they nevertheless have been clearly noticeable. During 
the next few years, and in fact during the next cen- 
tury, it is not likely that they will cease. The great 
growth of capital which has characterised the nineteenth 
century, and will characterise the twentieth, is due to the 
opening-up of vast resources and unparalleled industrial 
development. Capital has increased at a faster rate than 
the growth of the area of sound investment securities. 
The laws of supply and demand come into play, and asa 
result there is a tendency to pay higher prices for the best 
securities, and to be content with a lower interest yield. 

Undoubtedly the great feature in the industrial situation 
is the rapid advance being made by the United States. 
The great potentialities of the country, the vast resources 
scarcely tapped, the energy and enterprise of a ‘‘ new 
people,” must all tend to bring the United States to the 
front. Whether the country will step into the first place 
as the industrial and financial arbiter of the world or not, 
time alone will show ; but the odds are all in its favour, 
and those economists, such as M. Leroy Beaulieu, who 
have lately been airing pessimistic theories as to the 
dangers threatening Europe have certainly something to 
say for themselves. We need not trouble here to notice 
the present ‘‘boom” in American railway securities. 
Our opinion as to the worth of that ‘* boom” remains 
unchanged, and will be justified during the next few 
months. But retaining our standpoint as that of the 
investor rather than the speculator, there is no doubt 
that the prosperity in trade of late years in the United 
States has placed the country in a wonderfully advan- 
tageous position. ft has redeemed its indebtedness in 
great part to the foreign nations of the world, and its 
resources are as yet scarcely developed, while it must 
remain for long years to come a seller at great profit to 
the rest of the world. When the end of the present trade 
cycle brings about a general reaction in United States 
railway securities, and so causes some depression in Wall 
Street, which will for some time to come be liable to some- 
what violent fluctuations in market prices, the British 
investor will have to consider seriously the value of the 
Uniied States as a country to which to entrust his surplus 
capital. 
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With the turn of the year, too, we have to consider 
another special feature of interest to the investor. ‘Aftep 
long agitation and much wasted time, a new Companies 
Act comes into force. Its value may not be very great, 
but we may believe that it is a step in the right direction, 
and that by small degrees our lawgivers will recognise 
that the investor cannot be left at the mercy of * City 
sharks,” need not necessarily be kept in the dark, ang 
that far more adequate protection must be given. As 
things are at present, even under the new Act, we cannot 
see that the trade of the dishonest promoter will be 
checked very materially. The newspaper Press is not 
likely to suffer from any lack of advertisements of new 
companies ; but let it be said, to the credit of the Press, 
that there are many organs that are willing to agitate for 
more in the way of company law reform, even though it 
be certain that adequate protection of the investor may 
temporarily severely check the output of companies that 
bring grist to the mill of advertisers. Still, the tendency 
in the future, as in the past, must be to rely more and 
more upon public limited liability companies in trade. It 
has been a shock to the old-fashioned economist that this 
form of enterprise has been successful. It will be interest. 
ing to see how far the movements in the way of trade 
‘combinations ” will develop during the next few years, 
Some economists are of opinion that the ‘‘ combination” 
movement is a necessary development. It will certainly 
be put severely to the test during the dull days of the 
trade cycle, as those investors who have greedily swallowed 
all that they have been told in the prospectuses of the 
various ‘‘ combines ” will find to their cost. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Brazilians 


Now that it is fairly evident that the Bill for restricting the 
exchange operations of the foreign banks will not pass, one griev- 
ance against the Brazilian Government is removed. It was not 
that there was any particular reason why speculative exchange 
operations should not be restricted. The foreign banks themselves 
formulated a scheme. The objection was that the weakness of the 
native banks in the past was not recognised, and that the really 
strong foreign banks were to be attacked in order to satisfya 
popular outcry resulting from the recent crisis. Now that anti- 
foreign legislation is obviated, we may look at the Brazilian posi- 
tion more coolly and critically. In the first place, there seems to 
be no reason to doubt the good faith and assurances of the 
Government. In July the interest funding operations come to an 
end, and full interest payments are due. Whether these may be 
resumed is a question; but at least an attempt should be made, 
Indeed, it is more than likely that, as public interest in Brazilian 
finance is likely to be shown, the Government will strain every 
nerve. The negotiations with a view to commuting the guarantees 
of the railways, and the negotiations for the acquisition of certain 
systems, seem to be proofs that Brazil is awaking to the necessities 
of her position. The resources of the country are very great, but 
means of communication are wanted and more capital. The latter 
may be forthcoming, if roads and railways are taken more energeti- 
cally in hand, and that seems to be the view of the Government. 
Investors of a speculative turn might very well bear Brazilian 
securities in mind, 


West Africans 


There is only one section of the mining market that is attracting 
any degree of interest, and that is the West African. A very remark- 
able movement it is. The public have not taken much interest in 
it until just lately, and even now the professionals are most con- 
cerned. The great danger is that the public may be induced to 
take the many worthless shares off the hands of the dealers at high 
prices. So far, it must be noted, little beyond exploration work 
has been done, and yet there are many companies whose market 
capitalisation runs nearly or quite into seven figures! It is true 
that the banket formation has been found in the Wassau region, 
but that was known months ago, as we pointed out at the time. 
The banket formation is that of the Rand, and has the advantage 
of reliability. But the conditions in West Africa are not s0 
favourable as on the Rand. The country has yet to be proved 
at depth, and there are the considerations that the average 
yield will probably be no higher than the Rand, with equal 
or greater difficulties in other respects. Naturally, there has 
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een a great rush of new companies, most of them put on the 
market without a prospectus or any adequate details, although in 
the case of several, details as to the property would in any event 
have been valueless. In connection with many, the titles are none 
too clear, little or no work has been done upon them, and it will 
be a year or two before anything of real importance can be 
known of them. Surely, therefore, a gamble in the dark? On 
many only a small amount per share has been paid up; but, as 
the dealings are often for special settlement, the gamblers try 
their luck. Speculation of this nature can only have one result, 
and that is disaster for the speculators. We must earnestly 
impress upon the public the advice that has been given before in 
these columns. If they are determined to buy West Africans, 
they should only buy concerns brought out by responsible groups. 
It is not too much to say that fully two-thirds of the shares in the 
market are worthless, to say the least. Careful inquiry is abso- 
lutely necessary ; but, unfortunately, in a period of gambling and 
wild movements in prices, careful inquiry is usually eschewed. 


Industrjal Notes 


The depression in the Westralian timber concerns is traceable 
to the greed of the promoters, over-capitalisation, and consequent 
excessive competition telling the usual tale. The difficulties in 
the way of a working agreement between the companies have been 
great; but it is the only remedy, whether the agreement may 
include anything in the shape of amalgamation or not. It is a 
pity that the promoters of some of the concerns cannot be com- 
pelled to disgorge ; but that being probably impracticable, the 
success of a working scheme is of chief interest. From what we 
can hear, it would seem that recent negotiations have resulted 
more favourably, and that a practicable scheme is likely to be 
heard of before very long. 

It cannot be said that the year’s results are very satisfactory 
to the holders of Cycle Companies’ securities, Curtailed profits 
were the rule, although the profits of the previous year were small 
enough. But competition is still very keen, there is still much 
wasteful administration, and the demand was, perhaps, interfered 
with by the war, although fleeting fashion may have had some- 
thing to do with it. The promised free-wheel “boom” did not 
come, and as the motor industry is already overdone, the prospects 
of striking out in new fields are not hopeful. There are still many 
companies which are working at a loss or at next to no profits, 
and until there is drastic liquidation or amalgamation little will be 
done. We are paying the usual penalties of the gambling spirit, 
which demanded shares, and had them in over-capitalised and 
over-numerous concerns. Indeed, there is the difficulty. It is 
not that the cycle trade is suffering. The cycle “boom” led to 
the establishment of the industry in this and other countries, and 
we now have normal markets to supply, and have only to meet the 
normal demand. There is little reason why the demand should 
be substantially increased, and the obvious remedy, therefore, 
should be the winding-up of the doubtful concerns, amalgamation 
of the weaker of the more successful companies, and drastic re- 
arrangement of capital, directorates, and the managements. But 
the first and the last two remedies will not be applied while there 
is money to pay directors. 


Mines—and some Chances, 


What has happened to the Kaffir market? Apathy is not 
surprising, considering the mishaps of the war and the weary 
waiting, but latterly there has been a little more selling. It has 
emanated from dealers in the market who see no sign of the early 
settlement of the war and the return of the mining population, and 
so have sold Kaffirs and migrated to the Jungle, where at least 
they will have a gamble for their money, whether the public lose 
ornot. Thus Kaffirs are at low-water mark, and the proved pro- 
perties must not be lost sight of by investors who have money and 
patience. 

As to Westralians, the unsatisfactory state of affairs which 
we noticed lately is likely to be maintained. It is war to the 
knife between the contending factions, and certain scraps of 
information that came to our knowledge caused the warning in 
our note of a fortnight ago. What is the truth it is difficult to tell. 
Doubt, uncertainty, faction fighting, dishonesty, these are 
definite enough, but the wretched policy of the market men and 
their opponents renders it the veriest gamble to the public. Better 
keep out of the market altogether. Merits or not, there are shares 
that will probably be rigged, but nearly every piece of “news,” 
whether respecting the mine or an individual, whether good or bad, 
seems to be a deliberate lie circulated fora purpose. To such a 
debased condition has the Westralian market got that the public 
are better out of it. 
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Colonial ‘‘ Trustee ’’ Stocks 


We may not now have long to wait before the list of trustee 
securities isjlengthened by the addition of more Colonial stocks. 
When we drew attention to the possibilities of an increasing value 
for these securities, we mentioned the Cape and Canadian issues 
as likely to be included early. The recent promulgation of Treasury 
conditions of inclusion of Colonial stocks in the trustee list seemed 
to favour our view that the particular stocks alluded to will be 
among the first to be placed in the list. But, to the general sur- 
prise, New Zealand was the first to join Canada in accepting 
the terms offered by Great Britain. In the case of Australia 
the situation is complicated at present by the Federation arrange- 
ments, and probably little will be done for some time. But appa- 
rently there is no opposition to the Treasury proposals, although 
in any case it is left to the discretion of the Colonial Legislatures 
to say whether their stocks shall be included or not. The 
Treasury conditions are that, in addition. to conformity with 
the requirements of the Colonial Stock Acts of 1877 and 
1892, the Colonial legislatures must provide for payments out 
of the revenue in satisfaction of any decree or judgment of a 
Court of the United Kingdom, that Colonial legislation which may 
appear to override the original contract in regard to the stock may 
be disallowed, and that the Colony shall satisfy the Treasury in 
the matter of adequate funds. The general result is that the Colony 
agrees that our Courts shall be the arbiter on the question of the 
security of the stock, and that in this matter the decree of the 
Court shall be unchallenged. This is not a serious concession to 
make in view of the great gain to the financial credit of the Colony 
which adopts the measure, and in any case the concession is quite 
a voluntary act on the part of the Colony. The Treasury has 
done no more and no less than it was bound to do in order to 
protect the trustee who invested in the Colonial stocks. 


Hints to Investors 


Ponting Brothers, the Kensington drapers, are offering 10,0c0 
53 per cent. Preference shares of £1 each. A little more informa- 
tion might well have been given to intending applicants. The 
issued Preference capital will now be £36,575, and there is £35,000 
in 5 per cent. Mortgage Debentures. Thus £3,575 has to be 
provided for these charges. It is stated that the average profits 
for the past three years were £5,483. The Company is extending 
its business premises very considerably, so that there is a certain 
speculative interest attaching. 

Many West African companies are mere gambles, and so long 
as the public understand that, they can afford to take the risks. 


The new West African Mines, which comes out under British 


Westralia auspices, is at least straightforward. They have no 
properties, but are going to look for some. For this purpose 
£50,000 is wanted at once out of a total capital of £150,000. The 
public will be asked to provide it, but Mr. Gardner guarantees it. 
Mr. Gardner probably would have risked some money in any case, 
but the special advantage he gains here is that he secures a call on 
the remaining 100,000 shares in return for his guarantee. It is nota 
bad idea, for Mr. Gardner. But, as we have said, the statements 
are quite straightforward, and the public must take their chance in 
a gamble if they wish to support this new “ finance” company. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lro. BELFAST, 


and 164, 166 & 170 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 


Granp DieLoma or Honour, EptnsurGH, 1890. 
Two Prize MepAts, Paris, 1889. 


Collars, Ladies’, from 3s. 6d. per doz. 
9s Gents’, 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gents, from ss, 11d. per doz, 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 
AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and ’ 
Illustrated Price Lists 
Matchless Shirts—Fine Quality Long-cloth, with 4-fold pure 
Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. per half doz, (to measure 2s, extra). 


Post Free. _ 
hi de good as new with good Materials in Neck-bands 
— ™ Cuffs. and Fronts for 14s. the half doz. : 





N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


NOEL AND THE REVEILLON—HISTORICAL 
HOUSES—A LINK WITH NAPOLEON 


Paris : December 26 


THE difference between the London and the Paris Christmas is 
curious and suggestive. Instead of the more than Sunday gloom 
with which the greatest event in history is celebrated in the British 
capital, Paris assumes all the air of a great popular holiday. For 
once in the year even the fashionable Boulevards are lined with 
the little stalls at which the innumerable knick-knacks, toys, bon- 
bons, and miscellaneous rubbish of all descriptions aresold. Bya 


. kindly provision of the Government dating from about forty years 


back, the concessions for these stalls are granted without charge 
for the holiday week, and preference is given to deserving working 
people, especially to those who sell articles of their own manufac- 
ture. The rudeness of these little shanties in many cases is 
touching, and the pinched faces within contrast strangely with the 
well-to-do easy-going air of the holiday makers. The mechanical 
toys are marvels of ingenuity, and among them of course 
this year are mild-mannered Boers taking pot shots at equally 
mild-mannered British Tommies. You may want your card 
printed while you wait, of course ; sweetstuff we can all under- 
stand; but who on earth wants bunches of old rusty keys 
or a very mangy old stuffed monkey with a pair of rusted specta: les 
perched on his nose? Yet many are the stalls that offer artic'es 
equally useful and ornamental. But the day does not begin till 
well on in the afternoon, when amazing crowds appear ; for nearly 
every one has been sitting up the better part of the night. Christ- 
mas Eve is in Paris the réveilion. If you are fashionable you will 
probably begin it with the midnight mass at the Madeleine, where 
the finest opera-singers will charm your ear and a magnificent 
ceremony delight your eye; and you will then adjourn with a 
merry company to Paillard’s, or the Café de Paris, or the Café 
Anglais, or to any of the other smart places, and in some cases 
seven o'clock in the morning will stiH find you there—rather the 
worse for wear probably, but there, réveillon comes but once a 
year, and who so poor-spirited as not to celebrate by over-eating 
and over-drinking the advent of Him of whom some six hundred 
years bygone the great seer wrote : 


But highe God sometime senden can 
His grace unto a litel oxes stall. 


Not many in Paris, certainly, for rich and poor alike keep the 
ball rolling. So Noél proper begins in late afternoon, except for 
the devout (not a few, mostly women), who rub shoulders with the 
revellers as they wend their way to early mass. 

But the children are all agog at early dawn ; for did not little 
Noél surely come down the chimney, and leave in the little boots 
and shoes, so carefully deposited in the corner—plain, plain as can 
be, so that little Noél cannot fail to find them—all manner of the 
most delightful things? French children have always a good time 
of it, but at this season in particular the real French love for them 
finds its fullest vent. Nothing was wanting in the way of weather 
to make every one bright and happy, and even the loads on sad 
hearts must have been lightened by the mere sight of the vast 
multitudes, so quiet, so well disposed, so willing to please and be 
pleased. The police have a light duty on such occasions, and 
even where, as will happen, mistakes occur they are dealt with 
most leniently. 

All lovers of the historical remains of France will rejoice to 
know that the splendid seventeenth-century mansion of the ducal 
family of Lauzun, which has stood so many years on the Quai 
@ Anjou in the Ile St. Louis, where still exist, in streets that remind 
one of some ancient aristocratic provincial town rather than of 
the Paris we know, many of the stately mansions which formed 
the dwellings of the grand monarch’s nobility, has been secured 
by the City. The hand of the spoiler will thus for ever be kept 
from this grand relic. By a happy inspiration M. Cain, the dis- 
tinguished keeper of the Carnavalet Museum, has been entrusted 
with the task of fitting it up, from the stores of that wonderful 
depository of ancient art, with furniture and appointments of the 
epoch. We shall thus one of these days see with our own eyes 
exactly how a great nobleman’s house stood in the gorgeous days 
of Louis XIV. Otherwise important, and not less interesting, is 
the fact that M. Osiris, the well-known millionaire, is restoring 
and is to present to the State the Chateau of La Malmaison. 
Fraught with great and sad memories—for here Josephine queened 
it, and here died, deserted and virtually a prisoner—the history of 
this dwelling is too well known to require more than a passing 
reference. 
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Lord Rosebery, writing of Napoleon, lately remarked : “There 
are still probably in existence people who have seen him.” | 
came upon one the other day in my own garden. An old gentle. 
man of no less than ninety-three, in the fullest possession of eve 
faculty. He has a distinct recollection of seeing the great man on 
his return from Moscow. This old gentleman, a retired tradesman 
with a fair competence, is quite an original. In winter he cop. 
descends to live with a daughter, but in summer he lives in what 
he calls his hermitage, in the Forest of St. Germain, quite alone, 
even cooking for himself, and seeing as few people as possible, 
I, however, have been honoured withan invitation for the summer— 
to pass an hour only, it was explained unnecessarily carefully, 
This is not an everyday chance. The old gentleman’s only com. 
plaint is that he finds it rather a bother living solong! And 50 
no doubt it must be. 

The Amnesty Bill has passed the Senate and is law. The 
attempt to galvanise the agitation by the revelation by Com. 
mandant Cuignet of another secret document has fallen flat, and 
has resulted only in further punishment to that indiscreet and 
disloyal officer. The country wants no more of the “ Affaire,” and 
the Nationalists find this weapon at least has turned in their 
hands. The road is now clear, therefore, for the great and 
portentous struggle which will be waged over the Law of Associa. 
tions. Ministers are, however, so firmly seated, so united, and so 
admirably led that I have no fear of the result. 

The reform of the liquor taxation aims at the diminution of 
alcoholism. Whether it will succeed in that is doubtful ; but the 
immediate effect of the abolition of the wine, &c., octroi duties in 
Paris is a loss of revenue to the city of one million seven hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds sterling. There have been great and 
serious disputes between the Government (exercising its constitu. 
tional power of veto) and the Municipal Council as to the taxes— 
direct, of course, they must be—to be levied to fill up this gap. 
One thing is certain, in the long run it will be the small taxpayer 
on whose shoulders they will fall. He will pay more for his 
spirits, or get them of worse quality than they are now, and that is 
saying something ; and as for his wine, bought by the litre ata 
time, he will probably pay as much as ever. The dealer will 
allege his increase of direct taxes as his excuse. The rich, who 
can lay down in quantity, will certainly benefit—the poor not. 
Who was ever a penny the better of that mad reduction of the 
tobacco duty in England? The dealers only. So here. 


IN PASSING 


THE sudden death of the Dowager Lady Churchill removes 
another of the old friends of the Queen. The year that is dying 
has been an especially mournful one for Her Majesty, who has 
lost a son, a grandson, and a relative in the person of the 
Duke of Teck. To these bereavements, unfortunately incidental 
to a long life, is now added the sudden expiry of the Sovereign's 
confidential friend under her own roof. For nearly fifty years she 
had shared in all the private worries of Her Majesty, and more 
than once had been sent by her to arrange matrimonial disputes 
in the Royal Family. She had a remarkable faculty for reticent 
sympathy, and as she possessed great tact combined with 
manners quite old-fashioned in their dignity, ske was well liked in 
the Court set in which she moved. 


Here is the latest story about Ibsen, who, it may be hinted, 
is not always friendly towards the English. A certain stalwart 
Lincolnshire squire, who goes yearly to fish in Norway, called on 
him. The great dramatist, who was in a good humour, com- 
plimented him on the fluency with which he spoke Swedish. “It 
was to learn this,” replied the Englishman, producing from his 
pocket a copy of Ibsen’s poem “ Brandt.” Ibsen was much 
gratified, but next day at his usual café when relating the incident 
he added rather ruefully, “ but it was a new copy.” 


The throwing question seems to have concentrated itself on 
Mold. The other professionals are not in the front rank except 
Lockwood and Quaife, who are both great bats, whilst none 
of the amateurs are played solely for their trundling ability. 
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Lancashire is agitated over the legitimacy of the action of its 

powler, who, by the way, was originally imported from 
Northamptonshire. Public meetings are to be held, and both 
Mr. A. N. Hornby and Mr. A. C. MacLaren are delivering their 
yiews broadcast. Mold with great tact is keeping profoundly 
sient. But a fresh question arises : If he and the others who have 
powled unfairly for years past are suspended, why are not the 
umpires, who persistently failed to deal with them according to 
the laws of the game, also suspended ? 


The Scots caddy again! His employer took him out at an 
our when the links was free of players, and kept him for the 
better part of three hours supplying him with clubs for a succession 
of most impotent strokes. On dismissing him he paid him the 
exact fee, whereupon the boy remarked: “I suppose you play 
this game for exerceese.” 


To landlubbers the present may seem a strange time to speak 
ofyachting. But yacht-building yards are busy about now fitting 
out yachts for the Mediterranean, and several steam yachts are 
now being put in commission, though few, if any, big racing 
yachts will be in the Mediterranean this year. Chief interest 
among yachtsmen centres in the preliminaries in connection with 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenge for the America Cup, and the build- 
ing of the yacht which will do battle for him. Persistent rumours 
were afloat a week back to the effect that the Prince of Wales was 
about to build again, and all interested in this—one of the grandest 
of our national sports—cannot but hope it will prove correct, more 
particularly bearing in mind the splendid season which we had 
when the Britannia came cut. Mr. Lorne Currie, who has chal- 
lenged for the Seawanhaka Corinthian Cup, is determined to leave 
no stone unturned to achieve success. He intends to have three 
boats built from which to select one that he will sail in the matches 
at Montreal next July. 


Two classes of people have bitterly censured the late Mr. Vere 
Foster. The landlords of Ireland have watched with bitter 
sorrow his energetic efforts to depopulate the country by assisting 
emigration. It was his own boast that he helped to take twenty- 
five thousand young women from Kerry and Donegal alone. 
Those interested in the art of the United Kingdom groaned at 
the wholesale way in which he spread crude amateu rism by means 
ofhis painting books. The Maude Goodman school, and heaps of 
other such purveyors of mere prettiness, are due to him. Person- 
ally he was an amiable, rather egotistical man, who liked to 
assume an air of eccentricity, and whose energy was unbounded, 
but who lacked the mental ability to see far beyond his nose, which 
was particularly unfortunate owing to his restless benevolence. 


THE BROKEN STATUE 


Kindly the moss has closed its saddened eyes, 
For it shall seek in vain in that wild wood 

The maid who poured the pure milk and the wine 
‘On that blest spot whose boundary it told. 
To-day the ivy, hops, and bryony 

Climbing around the ruin of a god, 

Careless if it be Hermes, Faun, or Pan, 

Twist their green scroll across its bruised brow. 
See how the sunlight still caressing it 

Has laid two gold spots on its snub-nosed face ! 
The mad vine laughs there as with reddened lips, 
And, marvellous change, a passing breath of wind, 
‘The leaves, the shifting sunlight and the shade 
Have turned the broken stone to living god. 


from“ Les Trophées de José Maria de Heredia," 
translated by Frank Sewall, 


The Comedy Theatre will soon become a shrine. Nightly 
pilgrims flock thither to see Mr. Benson and his comrades in 
Shakespeare, and now Goethe is announced as well. On 
January 4, 5, 8, and 9, “Faust” will be given in the original 
while Mr. Benson is resting. The Germans who share the little 
playhouse have sworn it, the scenery and costumes are ready, and 
Friulein Martha Elbrig, the bright particular star of the Hamburg 
Schauspielhaus, is on her way to Panton Street. She will be the 
Gretchen, and Herr Behrend the Mephisto of the cast. It would 
be superfluous to point out the exceptional nature of this oppor- 
tunity. The most hardened of our readers would hardly hesitate 
before a stage-play that touched even the grim heart of old Thomas 
Carlyle. And “ Faust” is above all things Goethe’s masterpiece ; 
and, with that, the greatest thing in modern, post-renaissance, 
literature, 
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The romance of war_is charmingly illustrated by the engage- 
ment of Lady Beatrice Butler to General Pole-Carew. Her beauty 
is universally acknowledged, as she is as lovable as she is lovely. 
Her personal charm and attractive manners have endeared her 
not only to her social friends, but to the poor around Kilkenny 
Castle. She is extremely clever, and a capital sportswoman. Her 
hobby is yachting, thus sharing the taste of her father, Lord 
Ormonde. She is quite independent of any dowry, as, with her 
sister, she was recently co-heiress of Lord Lismore. 


The Queen of Holland has had a telephone installed between 
her palace and that where her fiancé lodges. 


Most maidens count it joy and bliss 
From Aim to get a letter, 

But Wilhelmina’s notion is, 

A Telephone is better. 


They’ve had one fixed between’the pair, 
So after calling “ Are you there?” 

He hears her answer “ Oui, mon cher,” 
And knows, although he hasn’t seen her, 
He can make love to Wilhelmina. 


Give me the good old-fashioned way, 

If you have tender things to say, 

Don’t telephone them day by day, 

But write them in a letter. 

For in the far-off years to come, 

When that old telephone is mum, 

And you, perhaps, are dead and dumb, 

She tenderly will treasure some 

You wrote, when first you met her. D. B. 


A circular has been widely sent out anent a certain Association 
of Artists proposed to be formed to protect the interests of this 
notoriously shiftless class. A subscription is suggested of a guinea. 
The only definite point raised is the protection of artists’ copyright, 
and as the Society of Illustrators does this for half the price, artists 
might reasonably wait to hear more. There is, it is true, a hint 
thrown out of introducing artists to customers, but it is so vague, 
and must be so difficult to carry out, that it has a disagreeable 
look of being a mere glittering bait for the unwary. No doubt 
the distinguished committee has something in its mind, but what 
it is does not appear in the prospectus. 


Before he left England Lord Hopetoun remarked to an 
acquaintance at Boodle’s, “I wonder if I shall /and at Sydney 
or be carried off the steamer.” He then explained to his astonished 
hearer that he wasa martyr to sea-sickness to a hideous extent. 
He added that on a previous voyage the surgeon had not left his 
cabin for thirty hours, and that once between Aden and Adelaide 
no sort of nourishment could pass his lips except champagne. 
With such tortures awaiting him, Lord Hopetoun’s acceptance of 
an appointment oversea amounted indeed to something v-ry like 
heroism. Lord Hopetoun is very enthusiastic about the Australian 
of to-day, and recently in conversation called him “the civilian 
Handy-man of the Empire.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FREE TRADE IN WINE 
"To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


THERE could be no more favourable time than the present for 
an appeal for the mitigation of the serious wrong that is being 
done to the British people through the poisoning of beer. 

At an earlier period in our history beer was brewed at home 
from pure ingredients, but those days are past, and the best in- 
centive to the production of pure beer will be healthy competition 
by the introduction of wholesome light wines, the best beverage 
nature gives us. . 

At present the duty, though apparently trifling, is sufficient to 
preclude free trade in’ wine, and we close the markets that are 
ready to supply us with wine at a price to compete with beer. 

Only a few hundred miles from London, in a certain district in 
France, the production of wine was, this autumn, so abundant 
that it was difficult to' find buyers for it in bulk at equivalent to 
one farthing a bottle. 

I appeal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to remit the duty 
on light wines, and if necessary collect the revenue lost, by a 
higher duty on spirits. 

There are many reasons in favour of this proposal : 

(a) The public health would derive vast benefit through the 
consumption of light wines in place of beer and spirits. 

(4) Temperance would gain many adherents. 

(c) Our trade would increase with those countries which would 
supply us with wine, as they would take payment in our manu- 
factured goods. 

(d) A larger proportion of grain would be available for food 
supply. 

In many parts of Europe wine is freely sold at less cost than 
beer. It is food and drink to the people, and it is a well-known 
fact that when bread is dear, a larger part of the people’s 
nourishment is derived from wine. Yet drunkenness in these 
very districts is almost unknown. | 

France, Spain, Italy, Algeria, are ready to send us cheap sup- 
plies of wine, but we keep it out, as we used to prevent the entry 
of cheap grain. 

Let us extend the great principle of Free Trade to wines of low 
proof, and give our working classes the opportunity to procure a 
pure, wholesome, nourishing beverage at a moderate price. 

London, 19th December, 1900. A. W. 


‘“*FAIR PLAY FOR 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


AUTHORS” 


At one of the local Literary Societies the other evening, a lady 
journalist delivered an essay consisting of side-lights on her pro- 
fession ; and during the subsequent debate a most interesting point 
was raised by one of the members. 

He stated that he “ had been told on reliable authority” that 
99 per cent. of books reviewed in papers and periodicals were not 
read in a manner thorough enough to justify a trustworthy opinion 
being expressed as to their merit, and further that fully 50 per 
cent. of books criticised were, to all intents and purposes, not even 
opened! He then proceeded to dilate on the hardship which this 
system entailed on the author who, after spending many anxious 
months in writing a book, had his book thus ruthlessly “ con- 
demned without trial.” 

My object in writing, however, is not to dwell so much on the 
harrowing details as to suggest a remedy for this evil—for I cannot 
believe that there is a single person in this country, who has any 
trace of a Britisher’s love of fair play, who will deny that this is an 
“ evil.” 

I may here mention that the lady journalist admitted the 
allegations, her only defence being that “authors sent their books 
without being asked” ; and, in order to remove any misapprehen- 
sion, let me emphatically assure you that I have never written a 
book, am not writing One now, and never intend to transgress in 
this way. 

Then as to the remedy aforementioned : 

Some seven or eight years ago while resident in Glasgow, one 
of the leading papers there (the G/asgow Herald, | think) adopted 
the novel system of having a certain number of literary gentle- 
man, on their honorary staff, who carefully read the books submitted 
to them and sent in their reviews to the paper. The critics were, 


of course, private gentlemen who criticised the books merely as 
a “hobby,” and in consideration of being allowed to retain posses- 
sion of the books which they had reviewed. 

One book per week was, I believe, the maximum, and the 
criticisms were short but yet thorough and just. 


I left [Glasgow 
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shortly after, and so am unable to state definitely whethes 
system is still in existence ; but whether or not, I think it js well 
worthy of a trial here. 

I trust you will allow this to appear in your columns, in order 
that the subject may be thoroughly threshed out ; and I should be 
very pleased indeed if this letter induces the editor of my favour; 
The Outlook, to be the pioneer in securing fair play for authors, 

I enclose my name and address, but not for publication. 


Justice, 


P.S.—The opinion of Miss Marie Corelli would be moy 
interesting and instructive on this subject. 


DOES BRITANNIA RULE THE WAVES? 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


Criticising the recent manifesto of the Navy League, Captain 
G. R. Bethell, R.N., has suggested that, instead of confining com. 
parisons to the period that has elapsed since the strike in the 
engineering trade, we should take into view the whole period singe 
the passing of the Naval Defence Act, and he contends that this 
will dispel the alarms of the Navy League as to our naya) 
supremacy. In adopting Captain Bethell’s suggestion I take asa 
basis the tables published in “ Brassey’s Naval Annual” for 1900, 
because, though many changes have occurred since the publica. 
tion, we are able to fix a period when the amount of progress for 
Great Britain, France, and Russia was authoritatively known, 
while any modifications that have since taken place are so com- 
paratively unimportant that they cannot affect the main question 
I have, as Captain Bethell suggests, included the Vile and the 
Trafalgar, though they had been commenced when the Naval 
Defence Act was passed, but have excluded all ships that were 
only projected when “ Brassey” made its appearance. The basis 
of comparison is, therefore, one that can be generally accepted, 
and, taking the ships built and building, the figures will be inte- 


resting to the Navy League. They are: 
Great Britain France Russia 
Battleships .......sessesseeee 39 eos 24 ose 23 
Armoured cruisers .......++ 13 _— 18 8 
Cruising ships ........+.000+ 106 sas 37 eee 19 
BO vensexseneee 158 nein 79 eos 50 


Torpedo- boat destroyers, in which Great Britain is superior to the 
rest of the world combined, are excluded, and we find that Great 
Britain has built or is building twenty-nine more ships than France 
and Russia. The figures, however, as quoted in this table, are abso- 
lutely illusory. Not one of the British battleships is of less than 
12,950 tons displacement, while six are of 15,000 tons. Nine of 
the French and eleven of the Russian ships are of less than 
10,000 tons, and are merely designed for coast defence, so that for 
the purposes of battle we have to eliminate twenty of the ships of 
the allies, which gives Great Britain a superiority of twelve. Again, 
the British ships possess homogeneity, there being eight Royal 
Sovereigns, eight Majestics, six Formidables, six Albions, and 0 
on, whereas there is no such order in the French as we find in the 
British and Russian fleets. 

Less satisfaction is to be derived from an examination of the 
list of armoured cruisers, for the whole of the British vessels are 
under construction ; and while they are of a vastly superior type 
to those serving in Continental navies, probably five years must 
elapse before we can recover our superiority. At the same time it 
is curious to observe the fickleness of the French designing depatt- 
ment in the number of specimens they have built, while there is a 
clear perception of what the Admiralty have made up their minds 
to do, four of the armoured cruisers being of 9,800 tons, five of 
12,000, and four of 14,100. In deciding to build five armoured 
cruisers of the Amiral Aube type the French have copied the 
English method ; but until these are built our neighbours cad 
scarcely be said to be better provided than are the British with 
the vessels of the Or/ando class, which preceded the Naval Defence 
Act. While the Russian armoured cruisers are few in number, 
they are unquestionably of immense fighting power. The ut- 
armoured cruising ships of the three fleets are classified on the 
same plan as I have observed with regard to other types of wat 
ship, and include every type from the Powerful of 14,000 tons to 
the Russian torpedo gunboats of 400 tons ; but it should be borne 
in mind that of the 106 British cruisers only twenty-four are of 
less than 1,000 tons. The French and Russians have nine each. 
France has only four unarmoured cruisers of more than 6,000 
tons, Russia has seven, and Great Britain nineteen. 

Whether we build better ships than our neighbours is 4 
question that the Navy League has always considered to be beyond 
its province, but that during the last ten years we have excelled 
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GERM-PROOF FILTERS 


thedi in rapidity of production is beyond dispute. We have during 
dye last two years had a set-back, but not of so serious a character 
gs to give us despair. At the same time it would be imprudent to 

ject the warnings we have received that just as we are slacken- 


ag the pace our neighbours are mending theirs, R. N. 
Portsmouth. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND THE HEADMASTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Qvthe Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I think that Mr. Rouse and I are using the word “representa- 
tive” in different senses. I know quite well that the A.M.A. has 
members from a large number of schools ; but this fact does not 
give it a right to speak for the whole body of assistant masters. 
{ fancy that some 10 per cent. of my own colleagues belong to it ; 
they certainly would not claim to “ represent” the rest of the 
staff, for they have received no mandate to do so, The scheme 
which I suggested would be representative in the strictest parlia- 
mentary sense, as the members of the Lower House would be 
elected by their colleagues. It would also have the advantage of 
representing the schools whose headmasters have the right of 
attending the Headmasters’ Conference, instead of wandering over 
the whole wilderness of secondary education. The existence of 
two distinct bodies—the Headmasters’ Conference and the Head- 
masters’ Association— marks the existence of two separate types 
of public school, each with its own interests and its own subjects 
for discussion. If the distinction is a sound one, it applies to 
assistant masters as well as to headmasters. The four or five 
hundred schools of which Mr. Rouse speaks form too heterogeneous 
amass to have any common ground of discussion. 

I do not wish to enter upon the whole question of the A.M.A. ; 
but I am afraid that most masters have so invincible a prejudice 
against any such body that it will never have a right to speak in 
their name. Of course I can only speak of what I know from my 
own experience ; the prejudice obviously does not exist in certain 
schools. But a purely voluntary body has no right to claim such 
a representative function. R. B. CLARK. 

Felsted. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND THE RATES 


% the Editor of Tu& OUTLOOK 


I enclose a few leaflets from the King Alfred’s League, marking 
some passages which point out the ratepayers’ interests and rights 
in keeping in line with the Voluntary School system. It is a 
positive fact deducible from figures published by the Education 
Board, 1900, that £1 subscribed toa Voluntary School goes rather 
further than £3 paid in rates for school maintenance. I wish the 
tatepaying body to grasp and realise this, and to claim the right to 
deduct subscriptions so paid from School Board rates claimed. The 
moment the ratepayer was released from the double tax, he would 
on the strength of this superior economy see his way to subscribe 
and alleviate thereby the enormous and increasing burden. The 
present new municipal bodies seem to open an opportunity for 
drawing attention to this. We claim the policy of the “open 
door” against monopoly, which is surely as important in home 
education as in foreign commerce. 

Aldingham : HENRY HAyMAN, D.D. 
November 12. Hon. Sec. to the King Alfred's League. 


The views of Canon Hayman and the King Alfred’s League may 
be judged from these extracts from leaflet 7 : 

“Which is best, to pamper the extravagant fads of oligarchy 
and officialdom—for a school board is democratic for a week and 
oligarchic for three years—to abet extravagance which ever rises 
towards the level of public plunder, to defer to the extortioner and 
make things pleasant for the squanderer ; or to make justice, 
tconomy and efficiency the sole basis of elementary education, 
and to make the ratepayer your lasting friend? Once show him 
the way, and he will stick to it, and keep oligarchs and bureau- 
trats in order. I say insist on justice and lower rates. Justice 
must be yours, if you shout loud enough for it. And once yours, 
itis yours for good and all. . . . It seems as plain as figures can 
make a thing, that if this policy of simple justice, the reckoning 
Subscriptions against rates, had been adopted ten years ago, or 
ven four years ago, . . . we should have had at this moment, not 
Solvency merely, but financial prosperity of Voluntarists every- 
where. ... The prayer of the petition (to Parliament) should be 
That it may please your Hon. [or Right Hon.] House to enact 
that the amount of such subscription proved be in every case 
deducted from the School Board rate demanded, and the collector 
entitled to demand only the balance left.’ ” 
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THE INN 


** My door stands always open! You weary souls, come 
in! 

You that are tired of music, here silence doth begin ; 

You shall not rise for dancing, or follow wandering loves, 

Here in my yew-boughs whispers only the voice of doves. 


I'll quench your thirst with water, well-water clear and 
sweet, 

I'll bind about with linen your weary hands and feet. 

Lie down upon my couches that are of marble stone, 

You shall not lift your eyelids until the night is gone. 


The wind howe’er it whistles shall pierce no sleeper’s ear, 

The rain that cries and whimpers can never enter here. 

You shall not hear men groaning for things that were 
divine, 

Flung to the outer darkness or trampled down of swine. 


Nor shall ghosts rise to trouble your peace as once of 
yore, 

Quiet shall be upon you ; behind you and before 

Darkness shall lie, and in it who knows what dream’s to 


win ? 
Come in”—cries Death the landlord—‘‘ you'll find no 
better inn.” 


Nora Hopper. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JEW 


Tue Jews in England, or rather the English-born Jews, 
are rapidly bringing about a crisis in Jewry. England, it 
seems, alone among the nations, threatens to absorb her 
Jewish subjects. By toleration she is in a fair way of 
accomplishing what eighteen hundred years of oppression 
and contempt have failed to effect. In England to-day a 
Jew may be what he pleases, and may do what he 
pleases within the limits of law; and, curiously enough, he 
tends to do what he would have done long ago the world 
over under like conditions: disappear as a Jew, and 
become part of the people among whom he lives. The 
phrases German Jew, Polish Jew, English Jew, are con- 
venient fallacies. One might as accurately speak of an 
English Frenchman as of an English Jew. The beliefs 
and observances which make a Jew a Jew prevent him 
being English in any true sense of the word. He 
remains a Jew by virtue of his determination not to 
be an Englishman, and all arguments about being 
a good citizen, and taking a personal interest in the 
country of his birth—and property, are mere sophistries. 
The best way of dispelling the sophistries is to get a 
typical Jew in a quiet corner and ask him : Why, if he is 
so good an Englishman, does he not become an Englishman 
in fact? Why does he not intermarry, or permit inter- 
marriage, with English people? Why does he hold him- 
self aloof? What, apart from his private ends of living, 
are the objects he has in view for Jews and Jewry? It will 
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be found that a religious and racial superstition of tremen. 
dous power forbids him ever renouncing the name ang 
obligations of a Jew. He must not—nor she either—miy 
with the Gentiles. These obligations have been 
strengthened by the contemptuous refusal of the Gentiles 
to mix with the Jews. The Jew believes he is one of 
chosen people, but for what chosen he really does not 
quite know. His belief in this respect is no wige 
different from the exclusive pride of the Chinese to. 
day. The Chinese believe the English to be barbarians, 
and themselves, with their long centuries of cul 
education, and religion—extending far behind the orig; 
of Judea—the true people. The Jews are another trye 
people whose God is their God. They crucified Jesus of 
Nazareth, who would have made their God the God of aj 
and every people, and to that act of theirs they owe al} 
their subsequent history. It is a sad history, reflecting 
little credit on Christendom and much on the Jews. Their 
tenacity to their beliefs during centuries of monstrous 
injustice must move the admiration of even their detractors, 
But it is commonly forgotten how much they owe of their 
exclusive position to-day in Europe to the oppression of 
Christian peoples. The treatment they were subjected to 
has sharpened and refined to a perfection of worldly 
wisdom the qualities for which they are renowned, 
Their pliability, their ingenuities, their magnificent know. 
ledge of the springs of human action, their adaptiveness, 
and their high powers of reasoning are the outcome of a 
severe and special training enforced on them by the 
antagonism of the peoples among whom they dwelt. Ip 
the jargon of science, they are the product of a special 
environment. Modern Europe, therefore, must not 
complain of them, for it made them. Had mediaeval 
Europe but been clement and forbearing to them, 
the Jews as a separate community would long ago have 
disappeared. And that brings us to the point with 
which we started, suggested by a most interesting book 
just issued—namely, ‘‘ The Jewin London.” * The Jewish 
world in London is divided at present between a fear and 
a hope. The fear is that the Jew in England, no longer 
oppressed or contemned, shall lose the religious indi- 
viduality which alone remains to mark him out as a Jew, 
and pass into the all-embracing English people. The hope 
is that by the new movement of Zionism this process of 
assimilation shall be arrested, and a veritable and tangible 
centre for Jewish aspirations be created for their per- 
petuation. The fear of assimilation is not an idle 
one. The English-born Jew is a Jew with a difference. 
English life, the mysterious genius of the English cha 
racter, has put its mark upon him. His inner life, his 
mind, his sentiments, tend more and more to become 
English, and he to be ever less a distinctive Jew in his 
actions and qualities. Nor is the change altogether 
a passive one. The English-born Jew has become 4 
questioner of the wisdom of the ancients and of the 
formalities of the synagogues. To him the Sabbath, and 
kosher meat, and many another Jewish custom and 
observance have become naught. Jewry knows him not, 
save at the time of the Atonement; and his laxity pro- 
ceeds at such a rate that shortly he will intermarry freely 
with the—wealthy—Gentiles, and Moss shall be Moss for 
ever, and not private Moses any more. Without question 
the English race would be the gainers from such a pro- 
cess. The worldly-wise peculiarities of the Jew, which 
make him the butt of so much sarcasm, are really dis- 
tortions of virtues. But he has been obliged for so many 
centuries to take tortuous ways to his ends that the habit 
has become second nature with him. He still proceeds of 
the principle that it is an advantage to him to conceal his 
Jewish birth. He thinks that the pastoral innocence 
suggested by Moss will prevent the suspicions which 
might be excited by Moses. The public, he believes, will 
buy furniture of a Lyons who would shun a Loewe 


* The Jew in London.” By C, Russell and H. S, Lewis. London: 
Unwin. 65, 
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and flee from a Levi. If once he were persuaded 
that the English people have no more aversion to Solomon 
than they have to Pharaoh, he might drop all his 
tortuosities and announce himself as the ‘‘Great Jew 
Tailor.” They would like him all the better, and flock 
to his sign as to ‘‘ French fashions.” But that way the 
Jew would get to like the English even more, and then 
what of Zionism and the new Jerusalem? Sympathy in 
this country will ever be with a true people striving to 
hold theirown. But are the Jews truly a people? They 
have no common speech, no common land, nothing in 
common but a religion. On the whole, the chances seem 
to be that English tolerance will prove too great a temp- 
tation for them. Zionism is a dream, or at best an aspira- 
tion, and the Jew is severely practical in his actions. He will 
never surrender his splendid share of the Gentile world— 
which is he world—for a sentimental kingdom of his very 
own. Johannesburg rather than Jerusalem is his capital. 
He is not a mystery any longer, nor an abomination : 
simply a man with a special training the conditions pro- 
ducing which have ceased to exist in England, and with a 
special creed which has no longer any but a sentimental 
and historical significance. But in seeking to perpetuate 
his racial coherence he must remember that tolerant 
England will never endure in her midst any sect which 
would profit by her clemency to set up a sectarian domin- 
ation. 


A WISE CELT 


We cannot but regard the appearance of the admirable 
essay of Mr. J. P. Gannon, on Irish History,* as a sign of 
promise, for it offers the unhappily rare vision of an Irish- 
man writing on the history and prospects of his country 
ina spirit of philosophy, and without passion or inarticu- 
late anger against England. Mr. Gannon is evidently in 
sympathy with much that the Celtic historians urge, but 
at the same time he can write with insight and impartiality 
of the O’Neills or Cromwell, of Wentworth or Parnell. 
There are not many Irishmen since Burke who have shown 
any free play of intelligence in their consideration of the 
critical events, the disputed personalities of their national 
story ; although they are among the quickest and most 
versatile of European peoples, yet the Irish are prevented, 
by some drop of Celtic poison in their blood, from accept- 
ing that gift of oblivion which the centuries bring to other 
races. If the Irish question is, as has been said by Mr. 
Balfour, largely a question of historic memories, it is 
certain that a writer who displays the gift of catholic 
appreciation as Mr. Gannon displays it should be warmly 
welcomed by all who desire for Ireland the gradual oblitera- 
tion of racial and religious divisions and antipathies. 
However we may deplore the Irishman’s instant recollection 
of past wrongs, we must remember that it is harder for him 
to forget than for any other patriot. The manifold 
unhappinesses of his race are not to be paralleled in the 
record of any other European people, and it is no easy 
matter for him to write without passion of the kings, 
soldiers, pretenders, traitors and deliverers who have 
exacted scot and lot from the unhappy island on 
which the gods have ever looked askance. Mr. Gannon’s 
impartiality is not the result of any coldness of tempera- 
ment or arid dryness of mind. While reading his 
pages we often catch an echo of that plaintive memory 
of old, unhappy, far-off things which is the burden of 
Celtic poetry. That imaginative sympathy which is one 
of the national charms is not wanting in a writer who 
recalls many dark and sad periods, in the spirit not of the 
Partisan, but of the philosopher. We pay the highest 
compliment to Mr. Gannon’s judicial mind when we state 
that we were in doubt as to his position in regard to the 
immediate controversies of to-day until we read the con- 
cluding pages of his book. 


*“A Review of Irish History, in Relation to the Social Development 
of Ireland,” By John Patrick Gannon. London: Unwin. 6s, 
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It is the unhappy characteristic of Irish history that 
at those epochs which in other nations mark the steps of 
progress, we find only the addition of some new element 
of strife and confusion. Mr. Gannon’s method is to review 
briefly the characteristics of each period, and the periods 
which he distinguishes, after the Middle Ages, are those 
of the conquest of Ireland, the confiscations, the colonial 
supremacy, and the rise of the masses. The organic 
development through which almost all modern nations 
have passed did not completely govern the political evolu- 
tion of Ireland, but left only sporadic traces of its influence. 
Roman order and civilisation did not spread across the 
Irish Sea. The feudal system, which did so much to 
consolidate the State and weld scattered communities into 
one, was in Ireland opposed by the system of tribalism, 
which was inconsistent with any national unity. The 
Church and the Throne, which in England were unifying 
forces, in Ireland produced no such effect. Long after 
England was one kingdom, 


There was no prospect of a central power in Ireland. . . 
The Celtic reaction was the great feature of the close of the 
medizeval period ; and that reaction was necessarily hostile to 
centralisation. It was everywhere a local and spontaneous, 
not a national or organised movement. The semblance of 
Celtic nationality had disappeared centuries before with the 
High Kingship of Ireland. The lesson of unity which Celtic 
Ireland needed she could not be taught bya colony [of Anglo- 
Normans] divided like herself, or by a Church split into two 
sections which represented the hostile feelings of natives and 
colonists. 


The representatives of England—English in the towns 
and Norman in the great estates—were unsuccessful in 
their attempt to subdue the Celtic Irish, who took to the 
hills and swamps. When the Reformation arrived in 
Ireland it came as a foreign movement, and its first result 
was to subvert even the loyalty of the Pale, the inhabitants 
of which were as devoted to the old religion as their wilder 
neighbours. The Geraldine rebellion was avowedly on 
behalf of the Papacy, and might have succeeded if the 
Pope’s champions had possessed artillery. The colonising 
schemes and land confiscations of Elizabeth, together with 
the establishment of a Protestant Church, brought into 
prominence the two great modern factors in the Irish 
problem—land and religion. Under the Stuarts, especially 
during the brief administration of Wentworth, there seemed 
a possibility of toleration for the religion of the majority ; 
but Cromwell continued the Elizabethan policy and enforced 
it with more drastic severity. He, in fact, confused the 
descendants of Anglo-Normans with the native Irish, call- 
ing them all Irish Papists and transplanting them to the 
barren province of Connaught, between the Shannon and 
the sea. The confiscated lands were divided among his 
settlers, who were forbidden to keep an Irishman as tenant 
or servant. But, says Mr. Gannon, ‘‘ the power of attrac- 
tion in the Celtic race, even when in a subordinate position, 
once more asserted itself ; and before long an Irish nurse 
sang the settler’s child to sleep, and an Irish harper played 
in his hall.”” This Cromwellian settlement, as Mr. Firth 
showed in his recently published book on Cromwell, is 
largely responsible for the aggravation of the land 
difficulty in Ireland. The eighteenth century, the period 
of the penal laws, is called by Mr. Gannon the age of 
colonial supremacy. The gentry and merchant class of 
English blood and Protestant religion were supreme, and 
made real progress in arts and commerce. ‘ At the same 
time they developed a distinctive Anglo-Irish character 
and a colonial nationality,” and secured the independence 
of their colonial Parliament. But the peasant revolt, 
‘‘ with the old watchwords of religion and land,” embar- 
rassed the ruling Protestant class and almost compelled 
them to concur in the Union. Irishmen were more than 
ever divided, ‘‘ without a true nationality, without a great 
popular leader,” when they entered on the new phase of 
union with England. 

The nineteenth century has seen great materiab 
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progress in Ireland, and yet the old hatred of England 
remains. The population diminishes, there are periodical 
outbreaks of fierce disorder, and the general condition of 
the country, is not such as to fill those responsible for its 
government with satisfaction. Mr. Gannon, being the 
happy possessor of a philosophic mind, does not lay the 
whole responsibility-for Ireland's failure as a nation upon 
the accursed Sassenach. He regrets the incongruity of 
fate which coupled Ireland with England. ‘‘ Had Ireland 
come under the protection and influence of a Latin, 
particularly a Celto-Latin, nation, like France, it may be 
confidently asserted that she would have much more 
readily embraced its ideas and imbibed its civilisation than 
she has done with those of England.” But with a passing 
sigh for what might have been, he devotes himself to 
searching for the profounder causes of Ireland’s ill-success. 
These he finds in her remote position, far from Continental 
influence, in the lack of mineral wealth, the racial and 
religious differences, the commercial disabilities of the 
eighteenth -century and free trade of the nineteenth, and 
finally in the alternations of party government, giving the 
impression that England has not known her own mind. 
No one of these influences alone would account for the 
total result, but ‘“‘there is no country save Ireland where 
all these influences have existed, partly together, partly in 
succession, for long centuries, confirming and perpetuating 
in the presence of civilisation itself some of the weaknesses 
of a primitive society.” 

Mr. Gannon has no novel remedies to offer, but his 
advice is sane enough and worthy of respectful hearing. 
On the old problems of religion and land, he says that a 
practical disability exists excluding Roman Catholics from 
University education, and that an equitable scheme of land 
purchase would break down the barrier between classes. 
‘Communication among Irishmen for common objects 
would become possible, and a healthy public spirit might 
begin to take the place of morbid political feeling.” To 
his own countrymen, Mr. Gannon gives sober counsel. The 
Celtic temperament must bow to accomplished facts: ‘It 
is the interest of the Irish people to embrace English 
civilisation, while retaining a healthy Irish spirit, and 
softening with the light Celtic touch the harsher outlines 
of English life.” The voice of wisdom unfortunately is 
not always heard, but we are convinced that the reading 
of Mr. Gannon’s thoughtful essay would do much to miti- 
gate the wild hatred of England in Ireland, and to dispel 
the ignorance of Ireland in England. His style has often 
a natural and graceful eloquence, and his reflections are 
often original and stimulating. 


HANDEL AGAIN 

A bEArR old lady has sent me, by way of Christmas card, 
a sweet little book with red edges, called ‘‘ Words of 
Comfort.” It contains, as the Kilkenny reviewer said, 
several omissions, and perhaps the most inexplicable and 
lamentable of them all is the omission of that precious 
saying, ‘‘ Christmas comes but once a year”—the Word 
of Comfort which collaborates with that other Word, 
“‘There’s no place like home,” in laying the spirit of 
rebellion in some of Domesticity’s richest provinces. 
I looked round the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon and found the -place full of the victims of Christ- 
mas. The people in the gallery who had already 
finished their turkey and sausages, and the people in the 
stalls waiting for the hour to strike when turkey and 
sausages would nearly finish them; there they sat, dull- 
visaged, heavy-hearted, and in such circumstances of 
gloom I half expected to read in the programme Wagner’s 
“* Trauermarsch,” and Tschaikowski’s ‘‘ Symphonie Pathé- 
tique.” Mr. Wood, however, robust as usual, recognised 
that it was no use crying over spilt brandy sauce, and put 
a fairly cheerful face on a bad job. It is true that “ He 
Was Despised” was one of the songs, but this was not 
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the first time we have been provoked to doubt whether) 
is a vagueness as to the Christian Year, or an exquisitg 
subtlety of refinement in programme-making that prevail 
at the Queen’s Hall. For the rest, the music was ag 
cheerful as it well could be without flippantly mocking 
our sadness. From ‘‘ The Messiah” we had several 
other airs, the overture, and what the analytical pro, 
gramme called that ‘‘ beautiful little piece,” the Pas. 
toral Symphony. Not only was it quite pleasant to hear 
Handel's in conjunction with what may be called 
Bach’s Pastoral Symphony—the wonderful prelude to the 
second part of the ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio” ; but it was s9 
admirably played as to set one thinking about the whole 
hard case of Handel at the present time. Because Handel 
was the biggest musician who ever worked in England 
everybody in England knows him, and because everybody 
knows him any kind of performance is deemed good 
enough to pass. When novelties by modern composers 
are brought forward the difficultness and strangeness of 
the scores demand competent players and very careful 
rehearsals; but in nine performances of Handel out of 
ten the most inexpert bandsmen are allowed to scrape their 
raw and ragged way through his pages. In practice it 
has come to pass that the alert music-lover of smallish 
means has got into a way of hearing Handel on the cheap, 
He can hear ‘‘ The Messiah,” he says, any time ; but, as 
he goes on to declare with unconscious irony, a chance of 
hearing the latest academic oratorio may not occur again, 
I am speaking neither of the numerically small and highly 
favoured elect nor of the huge humdrum casual class 
which might seem to belie all I am saying by its faithful- 
ness to ‘‘ The Messiah ” at expensive festivals, but of that 
live body of thinking, feeling working men and women 
with whom no art can get out of touch save to its grievous 
hurt. These are as sensitive as any of us to a whole 
effect of beauty; but they are not trained to analyse 
its components, and the sad result is that their money 
and enthusiasm are perpetuating things which they would 
starve out if only the truth once came home to them. It 
is so easy for the layman to mistake the beauty and finish 
of a particular performance for some qualities inherent in 
the work itself, or, as in the case of Handel on the 
cheap, to mistake rough and slipshod execution for old- 
fashioned rudimentariness of musical workmanship. All 
that the layman knows is that he has enjoyed himself 
more at the one performance than at the other, and 
therefore the logical conclusion for him is that the 
modern academic who furnishes the one bill is a great 
man, worthy of half-crowns and hand-claps, while Handel, 
who has furnished the other, is merely a_ sacred 
classic, rather tiresome and almost negligible by the 
everyday human being. In ways of its own, which I fully 
set forth last summer, the Triennial Handel Festival, 
which should redress the baiance, brings the scale still 
lower on the wrong side. Of course, it is open to question 
whether the best thing for music in England would not 
be the prohibition of all Handel performances for 
twenty years ; but until a law to this effect finds its way 
into the statute-book it is surely desirable that Handel 
shall not be scamped to the point of misrepresentation. 
It was in this direction that Mr. Wood last Sunday—or, 
rather, Tuesday—afternoon rendered a great service to his 
hearers. Not a few of them had been to church and 
had listened languidly to the orgunist's hackneyed recital 
of this Pastoral. They had come to the Queen's Hall to 
hear the prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal” rather than ‘t The Messiah.” 
Performed with equal care by the same orchestra, it be- 
came plain that Handel's tone-picture, for all his meagre 
palette, was as well invented, as firmly drawn, and as 
grandly painted as Wagner's, and, in its own way, aS 
satisfying and beautiful a thing. It was apity that Mr 
Wood fell from grace later on and drove a poor singer too 
fast through ‘‘ I Know that my Redeemer Liveth.” One 
longed for an hour (or more) of Mottl, who would have 
kept it going till Easter Sunday, the aria’s proper feast 
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But in the meantime Mr. Wood had played part of Berlioz’s 
“Childhood of Christ,” a work of such amazing badness 
that a conductor with his back to the auditorium could be 
forgiven for thinking that there was no one left in the hall 
and that nothing else really mattered. E. J. O. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
FALSTAFF AND COMPANY 


Ir is characteristic of Mr. Benson, returning upon London, 
to open his season with ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
For this actor’s mission is to demonstrate to purblind 
Britons that right before their eyes, in plays of Shakespeare 
rusting in disuse, is the very stuff their souls are so sick 
for. ‘(If you be again reduced ” (says one of those dear 
people in ‘‘ The Dynamiter”) ‘‘ to such extremities, look 
round you, and you will see the earth strewn with assist- 
ance. Here, for example, growing on the under-side of 
fissures in this cliff, you will perceive a yellow moss. 
Trust me, itis both edible and excellent.” Like the yellow 
moss, ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” being tasted, 
proves both edible and excellent—a scientific fact of which, 
despite Mr. Tree’s production some years ago along with 
“The Balladmonger,” a number of us had remained 
ignorant. The presentation at the Comedy is good 
entertainment, and sufficiently Shakespearean fare. And 
the acting is remarkable. Mr. Benson is the most 
unselfish of managers. He combines a devotion to his 
art with a complete absence of the common actor- 
manager’s belief that his art may be chiefly served if 
himself has most to do, and is seen well in the centre of 
the stage for the most of the evening. To him the play is 
the thing, and not his own part in it. Consequently he is 
content to play Dr. Caius, and to leave the larger plums 
to other actors. The Comedy is a theatre without a star, 
for if Mr. Weir is its chief comedian and (as we think) the 
first of Shakespearean drolls, Mr. Asche, Mr. Frank Rodney, 
and, for that matter, half a dozen more, are just about as 
good as they can be, and play into one another’s hands 
with an ease and a certain responsiveness which are sadly 
rare upon our stage. In fact, this company gives 
lamentably few points to criticism, and the truth has pro- 
bably dawned upon our readers which has depressed one 
since the first presentation of ‘‘The Merry Wives,” that 
one has no faults to find with the individual acting, and 
practically nothing to say about the entire production, 
which is interesting, creditable, charming, almost unex- 
ceptionable. 

Save on one point. Mr. Benson takes his pleasure, as 
we have said, in proving to his auditors that Shakespeare 
knew what he was about, and was a writer for the stage 
quite as entertaining as the author of ‘‘ The Belle of New 
York. In a lecture—at Liverpool, we think—Mr. Benson 
described the strange case of two vapid young men who 
came to ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” expecting to be bored, and 
remained to congratulate each other, in the accents of 
amaze, on finding it all so funny. It is delightful to make 
such recruits; but not even for the sake of adding to 
their number should Mr. Benson be tempted to make 
farce of Shakespeare’s comedy. His Doctor Caius was 
capital fun, a good stage Frenchman; but at moments he 
was merely farcical, and notably in the struggle with Sir 
Hugh, when the combatants and every one concerned 
turned the entire scene into a football scrummage. ‘‘I 
did not know ‘ The Merry Wives’ was so farcical,” said 
Somebody after this production; nor is it farcical in 
Shakespeare, to the degree of unreality. All the 
actors, you must understand, are good. Mr. Swete, 
as Slender, was amusing. But he was funny at 
the cost of being unlike a human being. Now 
Slender in Shakespeare was a poor fellow enough, but 
there was no nonsense about Page, and Page had chosen 
him for his son-in-law. ‘* Which,” in the words of Mr. 
Kipling’s Mullholland, ‘‘ which they would not give toa 
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lunatic, and the competition so strong.” And Mr. Swete 
presented a born idiot, at whom Mrs. Page, on behalf of 
her daughter, and Master Fenton would have needed but 
to point a triumphant finger and cry ‘‘ There is my case.” 
Slender, however, was not the only form in the production 
who was rendered spectral by absurdity. There were 
others, and a pretty general tendency to play the fool with 
the poet was thrown into strange contrast by such sober 
playing as Mr. Weir’s and Mr. Rodney’s in Falstaff and 
Ford. Mr. Weir’s Falstaff in particular is sedate and 
natural to a fault almost. His speech is miraculous 
by spontaneity, like some real person’s of a heightened 
and unusual reality; but a real person who has 
but little of the boisterous quality of Falstaff. Admir- 
able acting which we might be proud to show 
a stern French critic, but acting kept rigorously on 
this side of breadth and colour, and fatally inconsonant 
with the stage-laughter of Mistress Ford, the antics 
of Dr. Caius, and the general overdose of animal spirits 
which dominated certain of his fellows. This is a 
charming revival. But if he cared to better it, Mr. Benson 
would need to level up or level down. He must apply 
the spur to Mr. Weir and Mr. Rodney, to Miss Alice 
Denvil, his admirable Mrs. Quickly, who are real; or 
restrain the gambollings of Caius and Slender, and, we 
fear we must add, at intervals, even of Mrs. Benson and 
Miss Chester, Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

As this is touching, after all, on individual acting, one 
must not omit to note the advent of Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite, who seems to have succeeded to Miss Lily Brayton, 
and who makes us wish we saw more of Sweet Anne Page. 
She was only a few moments on the stage, and then at 
rare intervals. But her impression on the audience was 
immediate and distinct, for Miss Braithwaite might have 
stepped from Shakespeare’s pages. We shall look to see 
her as the Queen in ‘Richard II.” It is of Mr. 
Benson’s unusual merits as a manager that he is not 


afraid to play his own team in his biggest matches. 
¥. &. 


FACES AND FOLK 


THE tyranny of the human face, of which De Quincey speaks, 
comes often into my thoughts as Sunday after Sunday I sit ina 
church in the heart of a great Scots city. It is a church with 
traditions and has proved itself worthy of its heritage by refusing 
to do as many of its neighbours have done and follow its wealthier 
members to the suburbs. So it is only hard-working faces which 
fill the pews, faces on which toil has hidden under its heavy stamp 
the many qualities they yet possess, humour and courage, inde- 
pendence and a generosity the Scot does not always get credit for. 
What wonder then that some of the faces are dull and some 
indifferent? Their life is like that of a weary ’bus horse ; if they 
rest but a moment, the tug is all the harder the next. One man 
told me the other day he had never taken a holiday in his life, 
and he is well over sixty. But now he need work no longer and 
is going, as he graphically put it, “to tak’ his leesure in a lump.” 
Though he has lived in this beautiful city all his life, he has seen 
none of its sights and was full of all he meant todo. All his life 
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he has looked forward to this “leesure.” I hope it has not come 
too late, and that there may be more appreciation of the beautiful 
in him than his work-hardened face seemed to show. 

One must not always judge the Scot by his face. Some of the 
dull, withered faces under the shabby bonnets,—bonnets I have 
known for years, bonnets which have reached a stage from which 
shabbiness can go no further without emulating the one-horse 
shay,—yet have a true self-sacrificing spirit behind them. One 
woman, the wife of a street knifegrinder, has a boy of nine or so, 
her own child I always thought, for she has two or three of her 
own, and little enough to give them. But I was mistaken; she 
told me the little tale the other day. The “laddie” has won a 
bursary “at the schule,” entitling him to free education, and a 
baptismal certificate was necessary. So she went to see the 
schoolmaster, to tell him “the laddie’s no ma laddie; his faither 
used to frequént me lang syne, bit he’s deid noo, and so’s the 
mither. So I’ve aye keepit the laddie. My man doesna’ mind, 
bit I’d raither lose the bursary than hae the laddie ken I’m no his 
mither.” I wonder if any other readers of Zhe Outlook have heard 
“frequént me” used in that sense. I suppose the English would 
be “to keep company with.” 

There are two poor women who used to sit together, but now 
only one of them can come to church. The other is so paralysed 
by rheumatism she can only move her fingers and head. But do 
not think she is an object of charity! Her poor fingers knit fine 
shawls with Spartan assiduity, and old Jean waits on her. Jean is 
over seventy, bowed nearly double, “ wantin’ an eye,” but not 
wanting in courage. In Scotland, in courts and closes where there 
are no greens, clothes are dried outside the windows, on a long 
pole with a cross stick at the end of it, which is drawn to and fro 
by ropes. Hanging her clothes out one day the wood gave way, 
and old Jean fell to the ground, a distance of two stories, and 
alighted on her head. “And were you not nearly killed?” I asked 
in’ consternation. “Oh, no! mem, but oh! Ah was ¢ha¢ affrontit, 
Ah pickit masel’ up an’ ran. Ah never cam’ up the stair so quick 
n ma life.” Modesty is not a fashionable virtue nowadays, but 
there is no doubt it survives in old Jean. 

There is a strong blend of matter-of-factness in some faces. 
Sometimes this quality comes out at inappropriate moments. A 
dairyman owning thirty or forty cows was arranging with the 
minister about his wedding, and was duly bidden to name the hour. 
“ Weel, sir, I canna just say to an hourorso. There’s the cows, ye 
see ; bit I’ll be there just as soon as everI can.” Let us hope 
that his married life will be happier than such an omen would 
seem to portend. There is a directness in their talk, too, which is 
a little apt to embarrass the stranger. An old widower, when I 
was visiting him, was talking of the difficulty of getting his 
daughters married. “There’s a young man been coming here 
for two years, and he’s no further on yet, mem, than you and me ;” 
which was putting the case strongly, one must own. 

They can be a little discouraging too at times. To the minister, 
a man who “tak’s zo leesure” whether in the lump or otherwise, 
@ woman, one wet day when he visited her, remarked, “I maun 
say I didna expect ye the day, but,” indulgently, “I dare say it pits 
in the time for ye”! They do not like to be taken unawares by visitors. 
* If you had let me know you were coming, I would have had the 
chairs undressed,” said a woman as she showed me into her parlour. 
And protestations are of no avail; possibly you do not mind the 
condition of the chairs, but it is only too obvious your hostess does. 
I think it is self-respect which usually is at the bottom of their 
apparent stiffness. Two poor women--incredibly poor—were 
bidden to a gathering at the minister’s, and consulted me ; “ for,” 
they said, “if it’s a dressy affair we canna come.” Fortunately I 
could reassure them without a smile ; indeed, a tear was nearer 
the surface. 

Lest I should seem to praise my people overmuch, I will close 
with a tale in which self-respect went to the wall. Walking one 
day near the city, two friends of mine went into a cottage for milk, 
and, leaving, tendered a sixpence. Their hostess indignantly 
refused it ; so, meeting a little boy at the gate, they offered it to 
him. This was too muth. A shrill voice reached their ears: 
‘“‘That’s no ma laddie.” Then to another boy near: “Come 
here, Wullie, an’ speak till the gentlemen.” 

J. A. M. 


[DEc. 29, 1900 
NEW YEAR’S DAY IN CHINA 


IT was at a Chinese hotel in the town of T’ai-An-Fu (province ot 
Shantung) some years ago, that my head “ boy,” Li-San, a veritable 
Sam Weller, remarked to me, “ Master, we shall never reach 
Pekin in time.” “No matter,” I replied ; “ we shall have to sta 
here for at least two days, and then try how a few extra tiao 
(1,000 cash) as jeu chen (wine-money) will wok. We may 
perhaps, get off on the third morning.” ' 

The facts of the case were as follows. It was the last day of 
the old Chinese year (about the end of January or February 1, if 
my memory is correct), and we were trying our best to reach the 
capital in record time from Shanghai, to keep an important 
appointment up north. The coasting steamers, of course, were 
not running up to Tientsin at that time, as Taku bar was frozen 
up ; so the only course was to take the overland route via Chip. 
kiang, the first treaty port on the Yangtsze. From there the way 
lay by boat up the Grand Canal to Tsinkiang’pu, at which point 
the Pekin “ great road” is struck, and the journey can be com. 
pleted by mule cart, donkey, or wheelbarrow. There are, in fact, 
even those who elect to cover the ground on “ Shanks’ mare”—g 
weary six hundred and fifty miles. Distance and time, however, 
are but minor parts in a Chinaman’s calculations. This “great 
road” crosses the Hwang-ho, or Yellow River, at the Che-ho ferry, 
a dangerous crossing at a time when but the strength of the 
current keeps the ice from forming across from bank to bank. 

Misfortune, however, met me upon my first night on the Canal, 
as a strong North-Wester froze us solidly up. I had no course, 
therefore, but to proceed by wheelbarrow—the hansom cab of 
North China. Could some of my readers have seen the grand 
cavalcade start from my ice-bound houseboat I feel convinced 
they would have enjoyed their “look see.” The baggage was in 
three barrows ahead—always keep it in view, except in the United 
States. My sturdy henchman from the North, Li-San, spread 
himself out on his side of the barrow wrapped up in his furs as 
though he were Zhe Outlook's very own Countess reclining in her 
carriage in the Park, while I, in fear and trembling, clung on to 
my seat as do the summer trippers to an Irish jaunting car going 
ten knots down Sackville Street. We reached Tsinkiang’pu in 
three days, but not exactly in the formation of “line ahead,” as 
when we started. Mytriumphant entry into that busy town was made 
upon as good a “ moke” as ever carried fourteen stone in “light 
marching order,” while Li lay at full length on the barrow, a 
bottle of Sam shu (strong rice spirit) in one hand, in the other 
one of my long Regalia Alhambras, which my JZastisa sweetheart 
sends me periodically from Manilla. 

I noticed that the barrow men had promoted him to my own 
rank, from which I concluded that he had been educating them 
in the geography of their native land by retailing, with embellish- 
ments, some of our exploits in other parts of China. When we 
started he was addressed as “ Shéng Shung” (teacher), but now 
he was “Ta jén” (great man). The number of beggars that 
usually throng the main approaches to all large towns for once 
scarcely cast an eye on me. Li was /Ae attraction, and he dis- 
tributed my hard-earned cash freely. Two shillings—about 850 
copper cash—scattered amongst the throng in China will make 
you in the eyes of the natives a very big potato indeed, and I 
thought what a treasure I had secured, when Li, turning to the 
multitude and waving his hand towards me, remarked, “I am but 
his servant. Ye is my Ta jén.” 

Now, I must explain the situation. The Chinese New Year 
had to be spent en route, and at this period Celestials, as a rule, 
give themselves up to enjoyment for periods ranging from four or 
five days to a fortnight, according to the credit balance at their 
bankers. It is generally the case in the interior of North China 
that travellers arriving at an inn on New Year’s Eve are almost 
invariably considered the guests of the landlord. In my case this 
was so ; but the guests can square the matter somewhat by giving 
extra tips to the servants. My carters were a decent set of 
fellows, and I managed, by offering them extra “ wine-money,’ 
to obtain their consent to proceed northwards upon the third 
morning. I may mention that when chartering boats or carts 
in China it is customary to have a written agreement drawn up, 
signed, sealed, and delivered by the—shall I term it—the shipping 
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and the captain of the house-boat or junk, or the manager 
of the livery stables and the coachman. This acts as a guarantee 
gsto the respectability and honesty of both captain and coachman, 
and likewise saves the usual disputes as to the sum of money 

upon for the job. Itis likewise specified in this agreement 
at what points along the route are advances to be made. 

Here we were, then, anchored up at T’ai-An-Fu for the New 
year. 1 accordingly lit my pipe (always an object of curiosity 
and wonder to the Chinese in the interior), and sauntered out 
into the courtyard of the inn to witness the old familiar scene, 
Newly-arrived carters dressing up their vehicles into line, mules 
enjoying a good roll; the ubiquitous Chong-Kuridi, taking and 
issuing orders, while he supplied the last arrival with warm water 
and towel to sponge his travel-stained face. High above the roofs 
sood forth the Taishan, one of China’s sacred mountains, rising 
toan altitude of 5,000 feet above the surrounding plain. To the 
emples on the summit of this mountain yearly come tens of 
thousands of worshippers, and the city of T’ai-An-Fu reaps a large 

tthereby. There are over 200 shops for the sale of silver 
and gilt paper offerings to the gods of the Sacred Mount ; and I 
learned subsequently that visitors putting up at this city are in all 
things charged two-thirds more than the citizen. This, indeed, is 
the same in all historic or sacred spots, and I doubt if we have 
much to learn from the Chinese in this respect. 

A fellow-traveller, in the same predicament as myself, having 
with one puff ignited his smouldering brown paper “spill,” and 
lit his pipe for the usual three or four “draws,” approaches, and, 
bowing gracefully, inquires: “Ne Shang Nali tchu, lao Shéng 
Shung ?” to which I reply in my best metropolitan accent, “ Wha 
Shang Pei-Ching. Ne Kwoi Shing?” Asa majority of The 
Outlook's readers do not converse in the flowery official language 
of Far Cathay, I may mention that my companion de voyage said, 
«Where are you going to, venerable sir” (literally, old gentleman 
orteacher)? To which I replied, “I am going to Pekin. What 
isyour honourable name?” Having ascertained that he was like- 
wise bound for the capital, we agreed to keep each other company 
for the remaining eight days’ journey. 

Meanwhile fresh arrivals come, and more tired mules roll 
within the courtyard in ecstasies. Again greetings are exchanged 
between landlord and muleteers, most of whom are old pals. The 
hotel at which I am staying is of the hall-marked pattern 
in North China, a large square courtyard with a succession 
of compartments all round, each Cizen or compartment having 
a door. On either side the flooring is raised about two feet, 
leaving, however, room enough for a table and two chairs set 
against the opposite wall. The raised sides are called Kangs, 
and a flue runs through each. They are generally covered 
with matting. During the cold weather fires are lit outside, 
thus heating up one’s mattress, so to say. Really one sleeps upon 
heated bricks. Every traveller in China has his bed, &c., so that 
the instant one’s cart arrives at the night’s resting place, out comes 
the bed upon which the traveller has been sitting—for these carts 
though roofed in have no springs—and the servant places it upon 
the Kang assigned to his master. Then the hotel servant rushes 
in, feather brush in hand, and obliterates your initials from the 
table, making the atmosphere equal perhaps in density to a good 
London fog! You instantly and in a choking voice call for tea, 
which, by Helen, Venus, Jove and Joe, you badly want, and con- 
sume enough to ensure indigestion, notwithstanding that the 
bread which will shortly appear is bound to bring about the same 
result independently. You partake of the evening meal, ofttimes 
very palatable, washed down by a kettle of hot Saw shu or Shao 
shin jeu (a wine akin to sherry, made at Ningpo). Then having 
lit your pipe under the blankets you go to sleep soundly until 
four o'clock A.M., when you must prepare once more for the road, 
for an early start is always made, and if your luck is in you meet 
the vendor of hot sweet potatoes at the hotel gate. The cooking 
isdone in a kitchen to the right or left of the square entrance to 
theinn yard. To this sacred place I proceed to have a “chin- 
wag” with mine host, and being a foreigner I am, you may be 
Sure, “the man of the hour.” 

Eventually I say good-night and go to roost. But what is that 
knocking at the gate, those shoutings that enforce my weary 
“headpiece” to assume the alert? And why does a deputation 
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wait upon me and request my presence at a sick bedside, 
addressing me as Reverend and Doctor, and imploring my 
presence to save the dying? Simply, it is thusly. In China there 
are two settling days in the year—one in the summer, the other 
and more important at the end of the year—and he who cannot 
square up his accounts to the satisfaction of his creditors must, 
according to Chinese custom, commit suicide. It is the modus 
operandi of Celestial etiquette bearing upon the case in question. 
If the case is a very bad one, such as the most temporary em- 
barrassment where the money is good and the creditor presses 
the debtor beyond all reason, then the hard-up one will 
probably achieve a most signal triumph by committing suicide 
upon the doorstep of the creditor. This indeed is parallel to 
Bunthorne’s Nephew’s curse; and woe betide that Shylock, for 
all the neighbours will be against him—better far that he had 
never been born. I have known of such a case. Now, no matter 
what the Chinese may think of the “foreign devil,” they are 
always giad to come to him in time of need for medicines and 
advice, but especially in such a case as the one I now refer to. 
There are various ways of reaching the great hereafter in 
China, all graduated according to social position. The first and 
most aristocratic way is by swallowing gold leaf—generally a 
“ sure find” ; next comes opium ; and finally, for the oi roAdoi, eat- 
ing the heads of matches, drowning, &c. The gentleman whom I 
was to restore had swallowed opium. Now it so happened that at 
that time I was travelling ez Prince, and had some mustard with 
me, so I told my servant to bring it along. Wedid some amateur 
“ quacking ” with the aid of repeated emetics, and left the abode of 
grief, weary and cold, but ’mid typhoons of blessings, and we felt 
glad. 

Next morning I awoke somewhat late, and having completed 
an extra special toilet (carefully selected by my ever resourceful 
Li), issued forth to view the surroundings by daylight. Yes ; there 
were the old familiar decorations. Every door was plastered with 
long yellow slips containing hieroglyphics conveying expressions 
of eternal health, wealth and happiness in units increasing from 
myriads! But, above all, there was a very extraordinary tranquillity, 
so very exceptional within the walls of a Chinese inn, 


And all were dressed 
In their Sunday best ! 


Having partaken of a Chofa hazri (as we say in Ind), the 
decks were cleared for action. First arrived the card of my host, 
who, after due apologies as to his unworthiness, took the seat of 
honour—on my left. After the usual inquiries as to my honour- 
able age and distinguished country, we complimented ourselves 
on all points. Meanwhile the tea came in, and my guest, as an 
experiment, lighted one of my cigars. 1 understood him to say 
that my time was so valuable that, &c., &c. Upon which I 
requested him to “drink tea,” which is the signal in China that 
the interview was over. He rose to depart, and I requested him 
to “go slowly,” and, accompanying him to the door, bowed him 
out. Next my mandarin acquaintance came, and the visit was a 
more agreeable one, as my guest had held office in various pro- 
vincial towns known to me. He was on his way up to the capital 
to offer congratulations upon the return of the Empress Dowager’s 
birthday—and to be fleeced. He was a nice fellow, and I have 
never seen him since ; but I trust the German soldiers have not 
been near his yamén. 

These and other visits from within the compound I returned, 
and subsequently strolled up the street to look up some English 
missionaries, one of whom, alas ! was cruelly murdered this year. 

Again it was the old familiar New Year’s Day scene. Natives 
of all sorts, richly dressed, were visiting each other, and an occa- 
sional glimpse through a semi-opened door showed to me that the 
serious business of the day had commenced—eating and wine- 
bibbing. Tables were spread, and the guests were playing the 
well-known forfeit game for drinks (hot spirits in tiny cups), the 
loser to pay forfeit by drinking a glass of wine! Would there, do 
you think, be many winners upon these shores ? 

My two days’ halt at T’ai-An-Fu were spent in conviviality, and 


, on the third we got off, reaching the Manchu city half a day in 


It was a record journey. 
MORTIMER O’SULLIVAN. 


advance of my time. 
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‘*GOOD-NIGHT ”’ 


Time, 10.30 ~.m.—* Good-night, darling, don’t be long ; we must 
have breakfast at eight sharp in the morning.” 

She gives me an affectionate kiss, and the visitor who happens 
to be staying with us naturally concludes that she is about to 
retire. He little knows. She carefully replaces her book in its 
proper place on the bookshelf, and in so doing notices that the 
said shelf is not quite so tidy as it might be, so takes the oppor- 
tunity to re-arrange it to her satisfaction. 

Time, 10.45 ~.m.—Turning from the bookshelf, the newspaper 
rack catches her observant eye, and proves a fatal source of fascina- 
tion. She very deliberately takes out the dozen or so of papers 
in it, and puts them back. Next the table demands attention. 
Having taken the inkstand away to the sideboard, and removed 
the books thereon, she pushes the chairs as far under the table as 
they will go, and turns to the sideboard. 

Time, 11 p.m.—A biscuit barrel is on the sideboard. She looks 
inside it. It is nearly empty, so opening the lower part of the 
sideboard she clears it of what is there in order to reach the biscuit 
tin in the farthest corner. The biscuit barrel is replenished, and 
all the sugar basins, cruets, &c., are replaced after mental notes 
upon their respective degrees of fulness or otherwise. As likely 
as not before she leaves the sideboard she will count the tea- 
spoons in one of the drawers. Taking up the inkstand, previously 
deposited on the sideboard, she shows signs of departing, but on 
reaching the door turns round to remind me not to leave the dog 
in the dining-room, as he covers the armchair with hairs. Unfor- 
tunately, in making this observation she catches sight of the 
mantelpiece, and, putting down the inkstand, returns. 

Time, 11.15 ~.72.—Our visitor, previously rather sleepy, begins to 
find interest in the proceedings. What, he wonders, will happen 
next? There are letters on the mantelpiece. These she reads ; 
some go into the fire, some behind the clock (to be rediscovered 
to-morrow evening). My pipes are picked up one by one and 
placed in an ornamental pipe-rack, not without a word on the 
omnipresence of that nasty tobacco ash. With a parting com- 
prehensive glance round the room, to make quite sure that 
nothing has been overlooked, she really does leave the room, 
taking with her the inkstand. 

Time, 11.25.—Having deposited the ink in what she considers 
a safe place for the night, she proceeds to the kitchen to discuss 
breakfast with some luckless domestic who has been waiting up 
for this for an hour or so. What goes on in the kitchen I do not 
know. I hear a buzzing of talk—that is all, and, having finished 
another pipe and discussed the evening’s war news with my friend, 
I lock up, and we retire. 

Time, 11.45.—I have been in bed some minutes and am just 
getting sleepy ; enter my wife. “ You in bed, dear? we must have 
the smoking-room done out to-morrow, and I had to speak to 
Mary about it.” “ Good-night,” I murmur, and soon become un- 
conscious. 

Time, something after midnight. 


Breakfast, something after Io A.M. M. OSTON. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


THE clown at the pantomime always commences his patter with 
the remark, “Here we are again, a happy New Year.” But it is 
impossible for any one to say, ‘“‘ Here we are again, a happy new 
century,” because with a few extraordinary exceptions no one is 
alive now who can have uttered that sentiment in 1800, and 
none of us who are alive now are in the least likely to see 2001. 
However, what matter for that! It was an Irishman who said the 
future was so vague because nothing had yet happened in it, and 
whilst it would be profoundly interesting to know what would 
happen at the close of the next century, since none of us can find 
out, itis no use wishing we could. This time last year we were 
all engaged in arguing as to whether we had or had not embarked 
on a new century ; being a lover of peace I agreed cheerfully with 
both sides on the occasions of angry discussions and was con- 
vinced by neither. That is the worst of hearing two sides of a 
question, it leaves you in such a hopeless state of indecision. 
However, I suppose nobody will deny that we shall really have 
begun a new century by January 1, and looking back on the nine- 
teenth we certainly have much cause for satisfaction. 

No one in 1800 could have foreseen that the Victorian age 
would prove more notable in English history than the Elizabethan. 
Then Napoleon was master of Continental Europe, and we 
were still mourning the loss of our American colonies ; whilst 
now, though foreign foes may menace, our tight little island has 
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a consolidated empire of many splendid colonies to help us tp 
keep the Anglo-Saxon race in its first and foremost position, A 
hundred years ago we were laying the foundations of our 
Indian Empire. The war of to-day in South Africa had its orig: 
at the same date when we first conquered the Dutch in 
Colony. England has done great work in the past century; the 
Empire has a great future in the present one. Changed as jx 
our national position since 1800, how much greater is the trans. 
formation in our manners, our education, and most of all in the 
position of women! Men in polite society now spend the hours 
after dinner in the drawing-room instead of under the dining-room, 
table ; the masses, which could then neither read nor write, are 
now enfranchised, and receive a better education than a lady of 
fashion in those days. 

Not even the Renaissance did more to put women on ay 
equality with men. Now, as then, the loveliest women have the 
greatest moral and social influence. Only to-day they are no 
content with their beauty alone. Beauty is all very well m 
canvas or for a queen of a tournament, but it is of very smaj 
account when women are fighting in the battle of life, and 
most women are doing that—either fighting for their own e& 
istence, or, better still, fighting for their poorer sisters. At the 
beginning of the century women were indoor exotics, given to 
embroidery, tears, swoons, and the shackles of artificial conven. 
tionality. They had routs and card parties as to-day, and 
squandered fortunes on dress as we all do now. But there was 
not the same depth of human sympathy, the same widespread 
philanthropy there is now. At the beginning of the century they 
hanged women at Tyburn for stealing a pocket-handkerchief, but 
except as a domestic servant or a shop assistant there was no 
honourable trade for a deserving girl. Now almost every po 
fession is open to girls. Quite recently Mr. Asquith drew atten. 
tion in a speech to the extraordinary enlargement of the sphere 
of women’s professions, and at the Central Bureau for th 
Employment of Women the Secretary declares that many 
professions are in great need of more workers. If women ar 
superfluous nowadays in England it is their own fault, and because 
they will not listen to the cry for them which comes from the 
Colonies. If they would only realise how much they are needed 
there, as wives, as gardeners, as managers of dairies, surely they 
would start off. Miss Flora Shaw, the 7Zimes correspondent, 
recently stated that any woman who took a sack of mustard and 
cress seed to South Africa would make a fortune, and though this 
may be only a facgon de parler there is no doubt that there ar 
tremendous openings for women in all our Colonies. 

In society as well as in every other class a great change has 
been wrought in the course of the last century. The Brontés 
were ashamed of having written their novels. To-day a peeressis 
prouder of her name being appended to a magazine article thand 
her coronet. A social satirist some years ago said that the 
chaperon was killed by Dodo and buried amidst the sarcastic 
mourning of the Heavenly Twins. Of course by now both 
novels have themselves been buried in oblivion; still it is true 
that the improvement in morals since the days when debauchery 
was professed and delicacy derided has allowed the modern git 
to escape from the somewhat too ample skirts of her mother, and, 
considering how complete has been her emancipation, surprisingly 
little harm has come of it and an amazing amount of good. Every 
woman has her club in thse days, her own banking account, and 
her own ideas, all ot whch combined tend to make her a mud 
more agreeable companion to her husband than the helpless, 
hopeless, resourceless wife of a hundred years ago, Of course i 
every movement there n.ust always be fanatics, and the “ shrieking 
sisterhood,” who acted as pioneers of this present woman's age, 
while they have borne the brunt of the abuse and ridicule, really 
deserve the thanks of all their more timid sisters, who have reaped 
the reward of their most arduous labours. I could never have 
resigned myself to short hair and spectacles, to platform orations 
or denunciations of man, but out of much that was exagg' 
and ridiculous has come much good ; and I think, from the factory- 
girl to the duchess, all of us women have reason to be thankfl 
for our present condition when we compare it with that of past 
centuries. 

The new year is the time when most of us make good resol 
tions—those of us, at any rate, who have not yet been discouraged 
by the apparent impossibility of keeping them all. Beneath my 
airy comments are many good intentions, and a sound philosophy 
of common sense. A woman in society, especially if she is happily 
married, has her sphere of influence, and the influence is none the 
less for good because it is bright and cheerful, though some 
people would have one always ponderous and serious. So if l 
have sometimes appeared to you frivolous in the past, remember 
that my object is only to divert, not to improve, each shining hous 
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like the ubiquitous bee of our early youth. All of us have our 
own responsibilities and cares ; because we carry them off with a 
jight heart they are none the less real. Society likes rejoicing with 
those that rejoice, but is not particularly devoted to weeping with 

that mourn. The century is young ; let us meet it with the 
hopefulness of youth, and the laughter of light hearts and easy 


consciences. 
NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


{ris difficult to imagine Mr. Henry James as a tourist, and one 
feclsan almost morbid attraction to a book by him which calls 
itself A Little Tour in France (1). America saw this record 
shortly after the completion of the tour in 1884—but in an un- 
illustrated form ; England now sees it for the first time and with 
the advantage of a series of brilliant and apposite drawings by Mr. 
Pennell. The tour began with Tours, the birthplace of Balzac, 
included Nantes, Poitiers, Toulouse, Tarascon, Avignon, and 
terminated on a bench in the Parc at Dijon. It is of course Mr. 
Henry James in whom one is chiefly interested, and he bears him- 
gf like a literary dandy throughout. Everything from a Roman 
bridge to the air (“admirably soft”) seems to pass before him 
like dishes at a table d’héte. He is never really moved, but he 
enjoys many bland moments. At Le Mans, for instance, he felt 
a kind of sympathy... . together with a desire to arrive at 
friendly judgments, to express a positive interest.” He would 
gladly have “spent the evening revolving round the walls of 
Carcassonne,” and he says of the cathedral of Bourges that “there 
isatranquil largeness . . . about such an edifice ; it soothes and 
purifies the spirit, it illuminates the mind.” At Bourg there were 
eggs that were not only fresh, but possessed “a bloom of punc- 
tality.” But at Narbonne there was “a horrible mixture known 
as gras-doudle, a light grey, glutinous, nauseating mess, which my 
companions devoured in large quantities,” and Bordeaux, “ where,” 
says he, “I drank a most vulgar fluid,” dispelled the idea that 
good claret exists. Mr. James did not probe the “depressing 
opulence” of this seaport for any such excitement as Victor Hugo 
revelled in when he described the charnel-house of St. Michel. 
Like a true philosopher he dwells not with the painful, though at 
Blois his critical faculty is stirred to admiration of the technique 
displayed in the murder of the Duke of Guise ; it is “one of the 
classic things.” His style is delightful in its quiet disdain 
of popular phrase and its appropriation of the prevailing 
inaccuracies of drawing-room parlance. Thus we read “ Nantes 
belongs to the class of towns which are always spoken of as 
‘fine’” There the stylist stands aloof and superior; but the same 
gentleman remarks on his penultimate page that some monuments 
at Dijon are “immensely decorative.” Needless to say, there are 
countless delicate passages of description in the volume, in one of 
which the Briton is pleased to find that the Frenchman can outdo 
him in the despicable art of “exploiting” scenery. At Vaucluse 
is“a bescribbled crag bristling with human vanity.” Its condition 
arises from the fact that the visitor is (or was) offered by a booth- 
keeper hard by a brush dipped in tar to write his name thereon. 
Thousands of Frenchmen seem to have availed themselves of the 
Opportunity. 

Along French Byways (2) is a work in which author and artist 
are one. Mr. Johnson knew next to no French when he went to 
France ; but he shouted his English as though to make it more 
intelligible, and, like a true American, saw what he wanted to see. 
He saw the Field of the Cloth of Gold, now “a vast expanse of 
unfenced green fields, growing to [sic] wheat, sugar-beets, and 
other crops.” He saw Joan of Arc’s cottage at Domrémy. “The 
inside is kept as a museum.” One must go into the garden to 
dream of the “heroic maid.” He saw the “low dark cottage” at 
Barbizon where Millet lived, and the rent of which that unbusiness- 
like genius sometimes paid in pictures. He saw Lourdes, too, 
and to some purpose ; for his biographic sketch of Bernardette 
Soubirous (1858-1879), to whose vision of a white lady with golden 
roses blowing on her feet Lourdes owes its existence as the modern 
Bethsaida, is a striking piece of work. The poor girl, a hopeless 
invalid, vainly trying the water that seemed so potent when others 
fesorted to it, isa spectacle to wring a tear out of Irony itself. 
She was tormented by people haunting her under the impression 
that to touch her dress or look on her face was remedial of in- 
firmity. “ What more is there in me than in others?” she pro- 
tested, and she seemed to retaliate on their credulity by harbouring 

as to her own salvation. Mr. Johnson has caught the French 
character very cleverly in his numerous drawings. 

Generous emotions are catching, and therefore I hope that 
My Birds in Freedom and Captivity (3) may find a public among 
the thoughtless herd who are ignorantly unkind, Mr. Astley is a 
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bird-lover whose sketches of his favourites have the sharp definition 


which only a naturalist can confer. He has much to do in righting 
the wrongs done to our feathered friends all over the world. He 
was once a guest in a villa at Cadenabbia where the mistress, an 
Englishwoman, was to her horror informed by him that the cook 
had prepared a dish of twenty robins. ‘‘ Buonissimi,” this 
functionary had said complacently on revealing to Mr. Astley the 
genus of the birds. Mr. Astley harrows one’s feelings with 
anecdotes of cruelty as distinct from offences against sentiment, 
but the larger part of his book consists of entertaining dissertations 
in a style noticeable for very short paragraphs. Cstriches do 
not occur, or we might perchance have been regaled upon Mr. 
Osborne’s classic anecdote of the ostrich who sat for nearly five 
hours on an old man’s shining head under the impression that it 
was an egg, and finally released him because, suddenly espying the 
open mouth of his horrified victim, he surmised that the egg was 
hatched. In 1899 Mr. Astley placed inscribed silver rings on the 
ankles of some storks who, thus adorned, migrated in September 
of that year. One would like to know the issue of this experiment. 
It is in human nature to distrust the artistic faculty of a 
millionaire. Mr. Astor will bear the brunt of the popular prejudice, 
but the critic must perforce admit that Pharaoh's Daughter and 
Other Stories (4) is indicative of a decidedly interesting mind. It 
is a mind that at least can get back into the seventeenth 
century, though “ Time in mists confounds” it when it would fain 
find lodgment in pre-Christian ages. The reminiscences of a 
dependent of the second Duke of Buckingham are well done, 
despite an occasional ineffectuality caused by lack of specific inten- 
tion in the setting forth, and one sad moment when Mistress 
Elspeth suddenly remembers the Adelphi boards and the gods that 
look down on them (p. 144). For the rest, one acknowledges much 
skill in the presentation of scenes that alternate between Watteau 
and Hogarth. Hereis atouchof Hogarth. “ They fell to playing 
a fanfaroon game lately imported from abroad, the ladies flinging 
cushions at the men, and being kissed in return by whomsoever 
they touched, which I did think a tipsy kind of silly business. And 
this friskerie continued till past candle-light, and anon it began to 
rayne, and they called for more wine and grilled bones, and a wet 
evening it was, both within and without.” Mr. Astor’s taste for 
the weird is justified by an admirable effect in “ Monsieur de 
Néron,” where an angry man suddenly bursts into fluent Latin, and 
thereby suggests a living connection with a dead race. “The 
Ghosts of Austerlitz,” the second story in the volume, has a mathe- 
matical niceness of construction that makes it almost convincing. 
It is an impressive thought that Dreamland is a region populated 
with ghosts who are capable of slaying sleeping men. But the 
creepiest metaphysic is assured of a welcome round the Christmas 
fire. W. H. 
(r) ‘A Little Tour in France.” Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
London: Heinemann, tos. net. 
(2) “‘ Along French Byways.” 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
(3) ‘* My Birds in Freedom and Captivity.” Written and illustrated by the Rev. 
Hubert D. Astley. London: Dent. ras. 6d. 


(4) “‘ Pharaoh's Daughter and Other Stories,” 
Macmillan. 6s. 


By Henry James. 


Written and illustrated by Clifton Johnson. 


3y William Waldorf Astor. London? 


REVIEWS 


MERCANTILE JACK 


‘The Men of the Merchant Service.” By Frank T. Bullen, 


London: Smith, Elder. 75. 6¢. 


THE decadence of the mercantile marine is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the day, for while we live by the sea the propor- 
tion of our civilian population who live upon the sea is steadily 
diminishing. Politicians and theorists have discussed the ques- 
tion for years past; but no remedy has yet been found, for the 
simple reason that the doctors have been mere doctrinaires and 
theorists. Mr. Bullen is neither. He went to sea as a boy, 
worked through the stages of ordinary seaman and able seaman, 
and ultimately became a mate. He then left the sea and devoted 
his attention to letters. Thus the author is no mere idealist. He 
does not dream of what the sailor’s profession might be under 
impossible conditions ; but he tells us exactly what sort of life 
Mercantile Jack leads, what are his sufferings, his faults, his 
virtues, and at the same time he leaves us in no manner of doubt 
as to why the merchant sailor is vanishing. It is generally sup- 
posed that the primary cause of our dependence on the foreigner 
for the maintenance of our maritime supremacy is the bad con- 
ditions under which our sailors live; yet the North American 
sailors are far worse treated and make better sailors. In the 
American merchant service, however, the apprenticeship system 
is unknown, and any boy may rise to be a skipper, when he will 
revel in all the glory of a full-blown tyrant. But while in the 
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majority of English sailing ships the food is execrable, an American 
skipper will cook a substantial breakfast for his men himself 
rather than allow them to want, whereas in an English ship the 
cook is often the dirtiest, laziest, and most incompetent man on 
board. An English cook in a sailing ship will issue coffee at 
5 A.M.—half an ounce of green beans being allowed perman. The 
cook 
has nothing to prepare for the men’s breakfast—that is, in 
eight ships out of ten—except another jorum of questionable 
coffee, about a pint foreach man. In most ships breakfast 
for the men is the grimmest farce imaginable. A few frag- 
ments of dry ship biscuit, and a pint of coffee, cannot by any 
stretch of courtesy be called a meal. 


The dinner is even a greater mockery. At seven bells an 
ordinary seaman or boy comes to the galley for the only real meal 
of the day. 


It must be ready, and is almost invariably. Any delay is 
unpardonable, for there is only the “ chunk” of beef and the 
“phallus” of duff. Since they have probably been fasting 
since the previous supper time, except for such few morsels as 
they have been able to get down at breakfast or coffee time, 
the arising watch are usually very sharp set, and the duff dis- 
appears like magic. The beef, too, although there be nothing 
to eat with it but the flinty biscuit, receives considerable 
attention, but is generally spared for supper, as it is better 
cold ! 


As it is necessary, in order to become a qualified A.B., to be 
able to “hand, reef, and steer,” the lesson can only be learned in 
a sailing ship, and the process by which a boy passes on to 
proficiency is certainly one that makes a convict’s life enviable. 
If the forecastle of a deep-water ship is occupied month after 
month by some of the worst types of humanity, it is not because 
no efforts are made to humanise them, but because so many efforts 
have failed that the skipper has abandoned hope and is sufficiently 
satisfied if he can get the necessary work out of the men. The 
author does not believe that the lot of the common sailor has im- 
proved since he was a foremast hand, but for the boy a brighter 
day has dawned. This was his own experience : 


There was only one way of training a boy—with a rope’s- 
end if it were handy ; if not, a fist or a boot would do, but he 
must be beaten. One man, whom I shall always remember, 
as smart a seaman as ever trod a ship’s deck, beat me until 
there was not a square inch of my small body unbruised. 
Scarcely a watch passed that I did not receive some token of 
his interest in my welfare, and on two occasions he kicked me 
with such violence that, with all the will in the world to obey 
his orders, I was perfectly helpless. . . . Yet when I left the 
ship he bade me quite an affectionate farewell, telling me 
how hard he had laboured for my benefit. 


What with long periods of banishment from the shore, hard 
work, bad food, and dirty forecastles, it is no wonder that few 
men remain in sailing ships a day longer than they can help, and 
become what Mr. Bullen somewhat contemptuously describes as 
steamboat sailors, a race for whom he cannot arouse any of the 
enthusiasm that he feels for the man under masts and yards. He 
complains that the steamboat sailor, being better fed than he is in 
a sailing vessel, does not return to the latter, thus tending to assist 
the influx of the foreign element which, flocking into our sailing 
ships, speedily overflows into steamers. The author graphically 
describes the human daily life of every class and grade on board 
ship, from the captain of a great liner to the small boy on a 
collier, and while he confesses to being at times brutal in his 
exposure of abuses he never slackens in his admiration for the sea 
service ; he is a discriminating worshipper and a practical adviser. 
He finds that the prime cause of the lowering of the A.B. “is un- 
doubtedly the steamship. ... What is wanted in a steamer is 
only a burly labourer who can steer.” Again, he describes the 
steamer seaman as a “ship navvy, who could not make a short 
splice or seize a ratline on properly to save his life,” whereas the 
British seaman, “ properly so-called, for endurance, for skill, for 
reliability in time of danger, for resource in time of difficulty, has 
no better.” But he is vanishing, and before long his place in the 
merchant service may know him no more. The remedy lies, 
thinks the author, with every one who has given the matter any 
attention, in building up a Naval Reserve composed of men who 
have characters to lose. There is no lack of officers in the Naval 
Reserve, and where they have suitable instructional ships, such as 
the Medea at Southampton and the J/edusa at North Shields, they 
show the greatest possible interest in their work, but there is no 
increase in the number of the men. There is a retaining fee of £6 
a year, and a guinea a week pay during the six weeks’ training, yet 
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men cannot be induced to join. For generations the merchant 
service fed the Navy; the Navy, with proper organisation, 
yet feed the merchant service through the Naval Reserve, yy; 
Bullen offers some practical suggestions, but he demands in the 
first place the whole-hearted support of the Admiralty, and no 
hardly-veiled enmity. 


AN IDEAL IN 


“The Voice of the People.” 
Heinemann. 6s. 


THE political novel is one that has languished rather thay 
deteriorated in this country since the Disraelian tradition. One 
must always discriminate between the novel containing political 
ideas or set-scenes, such as elections, and the novel which enters 
with scientific enthusiasm into the mechanism of politics. 

In the United States, however, possibly owing to the delightfy 
accessibility of the President, the political novel is in a fair way to 
flourish. The other week we had occasioa to treat at length of 
Mrs. Atherton’s novel of American “high politics,” and now we 
pick up “ The Voice of the People” and discover a pathetic and 
creditable attempt to depict the political Just Man. Nick Bun, 
Miss Glasgow's hero, is the son of a small farmer, who by con. 
centrated devotion to politics rises to be Governor of Virginia. |t 
is evident at this point that his conscientious objection to offer the 
sop of compromise to the Cerberus of suffrage will prevent him 
from obtaining a senatorship. Miss Glasgow therefore kills him— 
the tragedy being for once in a way justifiable and artistic. For 
Nick Burr dies while protecting a negro malefactor from lynchers, 
and thereby reminds his countrymen of a really disgraceful feature 
of American civil life—the eruptive righteousness of King Mob, 
It is not an innocent whom Nick Burr saves; its life is forfeit 
again and again. But it is not forfeit to King Mob, but to the 
law ; and to save the majesty of the law from defilement even a 
Governor of Virginia might be willing to die. 

The student of American politics should, for the sake of con- 
trast, compare Mr. Robert Grant’s “ Unleavened Bread” with 
“ The Voice of the People.” Nick Burr is the antithesis of James 
O. Lyons, who became Governor of his State by making a promise 
which he ought not to have made, and a senator by breaking the 
same promise in deference to “ American principles.” To judge 
by both novels American politicians of ambition are liable to 
forms of temptation of lovely transparency, but the mere English 
man must be allowed to disbelieve in the bad manners shown by 
the tempter when he is thwarted. Miss Glasgow’s wirepuller, 
Major Rann, requires confirmation. When the Governor declines 
to sign his bill he declares himself thus in the Governors 
presence: “ Bear witness that I’ve upheld him from the start. [d 
have run him for the presidency itself if I’d had the power, and 
when I ask a little friendly return he talks about his damned duty.” 
Such a person is crude beside Mr. Grant’s Horace Elton. 

The non-political contents of ‘“‘ The Voice of the People” show 
that patient realism which makes the American novel so service- 
able to students of American life. Especially interesting are the 
types of American aristocracy, the general who would not deign 
to be affable to a farmer’s son on any subject but crops, the negroes 
still paradoxically contemptuous of poor whites, the judge who 
always spoke of “ A/r. Justice Blackstone,” as though that worthy 
had never grown hackneyed among the classics of legal lore. The 
sketch of Mrs. Webb, the widow of a Confederate officer, may be 
cited as an example of aristocratic intensity hardly to be matched 
in England : 

From behind the massive coffee-urn at the head of het 
table she regarded her boarders as so many beneficiaries upon 
her bounty. When she passed a cup of coffee she seemed to 
confer an honour ; when she returned a receipted bill it was 
as if she repulsed an insult 
button that had been cut from a grey coat, and once, after 
the close of the war, she had pointed to it before a Federd 
officer, and had said, “Sir, the women of the South have 
never surrendered!” .. . She sat up far into the night t 
darn the sleeves of her black silk gown ; but the stitches were 
of such exquisite fineness that in the dim light of her drawing- 
room they seemed but an added gloss. . . . She held it # 
be vulgarity to allude in her drawing-room to the trials 
housekeeping. . . . She spent six hours a day with her set 
vants ; but had she spent twenty-four she would have I 
mained secure in her conviction that they did not come withia 
the sphere of her life. 

As a specimen of a political appreciation take the following of 
the hero’s rival : 


Though he spoke to few, he was at once and irrepressibly 
the friend of all. He did not go out of his way to shake @ 


POLITICS 


By Ellen Glasgow. Londog: 
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single hand . . . but there was about him a pacific emanation 
_-an atmosphere at once social and political—which extended 
to the far end of the room, and to men whose names he did 
not know. 


Itis often better to quote from the subsidiary parts of a romance 
pecause they are apt to be the most natural and conclusive. But 
qbile it is not concealable that Nick Burr is half man and half 
jdealisation, he is a powerful character, whose progress from the 
days when he toiled at peanut-raising to his one unhappy court- 
ship, and his time of triumph and tragedy, is told with uncommon 
honesty of purpose and considerable literary skill. 


TRIANGULAR FICTION 


&A Tragedy of Three.” By T. T. Dahle. London: Hurst & 


Blackett. 6s. 


TuIs book, in common with some seven hundred thousand others, is 
ahistory of the fortunes or misfortunes of two ladies and one gentle- 
man. The analogous theme of two gentlemen and one lady has 
furnished forth an equal number, and it seems high time that this 
particular field of fiction should be capable of description by some 
compendious phrase. We suggest ‘‘the triangle book”—and 
we do so in the full knowledge that it is bad grammar, for bad 

mar seems essential to good currency. There is a note at 
the foot of the title-page of the present volume to the effect that 
the novel has been dramatised by the author and that all rights 
arereserved. As the subject matter is precisely the same as that 
of “The Likeness of the Night,” by Mrs. Clifford, and “The 
Debt of Honour,” by Mr. Grundy, the appearance of the author’s 
story upon the stage is likely to prove a Tragedy of Three in real 
eamest. But Mr. Dahle gives us more than an ordinary triangle 
book. He is by way of being epigrammatic. As witness : 


A man who rides a bicycle through the traffic of the Strand 
deserves anything ; it is tempting Providence and sending 
out invitation cards to Coroners. 


And : 
Only mediocrities show promise. Genius is always perfect. 


We have it on good authority that genius is eccentric. Possibly 
there is no contradiction, for eccentricity from an imperfect world 
may be itself perfection. Again: 


One took her down to dinner, and in five minutes or there- 
abouts one had found her page, and numbered her in the 
index. She was of the kind whom men of the world call a 
fine woman, in the same tone of voice as they call their horses 
or their dogs fine. 


And again : 


Society is always dull when it affects to be proper, and I 
would rather shock society than cultivate the blues. 


There is one gentleman in the book (Montmorency) who 
appears only at long intervals. When he dces appear, he fires off 
an epigram into space, and then retires, seemingly to work up 
another in the meanwhile. One might find internal evidence that 
the author is a lady. The girls’ names in the story are Esma and 
Alleyne, and we doubt if any man could have hit upon so pretty a 
pairof names. A man would have chosen Mary and Alice. Some 
characters are distinctly good, that of Paton, the smoking parson, 
in particular. Smoking parsons are quite the best type of parson. 
His wife, too, is excellent, and we have some sympathy for each of 
the three triangular performers, with the balance considerably on 
Alleyne’s side. We have seenvery many worse books, and a good 
many better. In other words the story shows promise. 


MR. FRANK HARRIS DOES HIMSELF WELL 


“Montes the Matador and other Stories.” By Frank Harris. 


London : Richards. 6s. 


THAT Mr. Frank Harris has thought fit to be a mere literary man 
instead of a matador is clearly an irreparable loss to the national 
Sport of Spain, for Mr. Harris’ knowledge of the art and mystery 
of the bull-fight is encyclopzedic, and what he does not know 
about Andalusian bulls, their character and training, is not worth 
knowing. He proves all this in his first tale; but “Montes the 
Matador ” is in fact a condensed life-history, a theme too elaborate 
for compression within the narrow formula of the short story 
Proper—the short story with its stringent simplifications, its severe 
Unity of scere and motive. In “ Profit and Loss,” in which Mr. 
Harris makes a study of the conscience of an American business- 
man, the limits of the short story are better observed, and if 
Dave Tryon’s conscience is what may be called “sectional,” it is 
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more or less like the conscience of other people. A quite upright 


young man in most matters, Dave Tryon would no more have 
thought of telling a lie than George Washington himself, yet in 
the commercial atmosphere in which he had been trained he had 
practically no compunction about becoming an incendiary on a 
large scale when the advantage to his interests was clear. 


But 
Mr. Harris is at his best in a different way. 


I enjoyed everything at the Restaurant Francais, the care- 
ful service, the excellent food, and the undeniable champagne. 
I had said to myself that I wouldn’t think, and I didn’t; I 
simply chattered to Green and listened to his chatter, and did 
myself right well. 


Thus in the last story of the collection writes the hero, a young 


Oxford man, clean, well set up, well dressed, on a visit to Russia, 
and who seems to have a mania for “ doing himself well” at the 
most inopportune moments, so much elaborate lunching and dining 
does he record in the course of his narrative. Yet it is by this last 
story, “Sonia,” that the book stands or falls ; it is his achievement. 
‘What does it mean?” this lunching and dining hero asks of a 
Nihilist conspirator who has just brought him a letter. ‘ Mean,” 
Muichaeloff replies ; “it means that you were loved by the greatest 
woman in the world—you !” We all know about these Russian 
women who will give up wealth, ease, life, for the sake of a cause— 
these women with their passion of self-sacrifice, with whom ideas 
become an obsession ; they have been written about often enough, 
and to translate one into fiction seems an ordinary thing to do. 
But Mr. Harris has not done it in quite an ordinary way. To draw 
even an ordinary English girl, superficially so obvious, but with al 
the subtleties of the feminine dwelling unconsciously within—how 
many have succeeded in the feat? To get at the heart of an alien 
type like the Russian, so much deeper and more varied and 
elusive —let it be said without diminution of respect to our sisters, 
our cousins, and our aunts !—is a feat for a Tolstoy or a Turgue- 
nieff, and impossible, perhaps, for any Englishman. However, 
Mr. Harris has made the essay, and if he has not penetrated to 
the soul of Sonia he has given many curiously observant glimpses 
of it. 

One morning, for instance, was spent in the Belvedere 
Gallery ; Sonia wanted to show me this, that, and the other 
picture... . She did not judge like anyone else whom I 
have ever seen. She evidently knew something about painting 
and local colours for their own sake; but her jucgment was 
always of the spirit. I do not mean by that that she judged 
pictures from the literary point of view—by the stcry they 
told; she seemed to judge them by the soul in them, the 
amount of emotion they contained... . 


We may forget the conspiracies, the bomb-throwing, the crudities, 
the much stock-in-trade scaffolding of this story ; they are details. 
What Mr. Harris has tried to do is to get at the heart of a great 
nature. One must respect him for this attempt, worthy and 
artistic, which if not quite in its execution, at any rate in its con- 
ception, raises his volume a long way out of the general ruck. 


A BATCH OF DRUNKARDS 


“ Neighbours; being Annals of a Dull Town.” 
Crottie. London: Unwin. _ 6s. 


THE two strongest impressions left by a perusal of this book are 
that Miss Crottie has a considerable stock of grim humour, and 
that Ireland as she paints it is unquestionably the finest place in 
the world to live out of. In these three hundred pages there is 
scarcely one sympathetic character, while the amount of drunken- 
ness and violence is equal to anything in the old entremets or in 
the “Roman Comique.” Drunken Mickey Dee, who refuses to 
marry Ansty Dennehy, a great seller, and proprietress of “a donkey 
an’ car in her own right” ; the drunken attorney Shannon, who is 
sober enough to join Miss Dunne in swindling old Dacey at the 
bake-shop ; the anonymous drunkard who figures in “ Miss Etty 
on the Train,” and the drunken doctor in “A Harvest Evening” ; 
the drunkards John O’Dell, Tom John Beary, Johnny Devine, 
Tom Dermody, Bob Jones, and others like unto them are cleverly 
sketched, and are occasionally amusing. But they are all simple 
variants of a single type, the constant repetition of which ends by 
becoming exceedingly tiresome. So, too, we are overdone with 
burials, wakes, fits, galloping consumptions, delirium tremens, 
“blasts,” and other horrors. It may be that nothing else ever 
happens in the township of Innisdoyle, and indeed Miss Crottie 
appears to transcribe rather than to invent incident; but the 
general depressing atmosphere enables us to understand, if not to 
sympathise with, that famous villain of the piece, the absentee 
landlord. However, there can be no doubt that the tales are told 
with great ability and with much insight. The best, to our thinking 
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is the first in the volume. It is the story of Gubinet, a queer, 
mad little crone who plays “ pickie” with the children in the 
streets, being herself a child whose intellect has never grown since 
the famine year, when her father, sisters, and brothers died 
in a single day. Since then she sees the sliding coffin, and listens 
for the voices from “beyond.” But the dialogue of the neighbours, 
sitting by the dying John Murray’s bed and discussing Mrs. 
Murray’s second marriage, is more characteristic of the writer’s 
manner : 


“ She’s a substantial woman, according to common report 
an’ the signs an’ tokens about the place. "Tis a very snug 
farm.” 

“ There'll be many an eye on it next Shrove twelvemonths,” 
said the second Coyne, “ an’ Mary is a r'asonably well-looking 
woman still. But, maybe, ’tis to be seeing to her sowl for the 
rest of her days she’ll wish to be ? 

“-Tu, tu, tu! an’ she of the Barretts by the mother, the 
greatest bachelors, men an’ women, that ever walked !” cried 
the gaunt Coyne female, “ people that no sooner had one 
partner under the sod than they were never aisy till they had 
another, by hook or crook. . . . Iyeh, there’ll be a man o’ the 
house here again before we know where we are.” 





Other stories in the same vein are “ The Terrors’ Sheep,” “A 
Burying,” and “A Harvest Evening,” all three equally clever and 
depressing. If Miss Crottie chose less squalid subjects she might 
safely count on a large number of readers; as it is she is too 
uniformly pessimistic for any but a long-suffering reviewer. 


FLEET STREET UP TO DATE 


“ The Adventures of a Journalist.” By Herbert Cadett. London : 
Sands. 35. 6d. 


IT is common knowledge that every well-regulated, up-to-date 
London newspaper maintains (at enormous expense) a staff of 
“ extra-special reporters ” for the sole purpose of helping Scotland 
Yard to hunt down malefactors. Day and night these gentlemen 
are to be found on the premises, ready at the summons of the 
telephone to dash off in swift hansoms and pick up some “ clue’ 
dropped from the clumsy fingers of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. How they contrive to find time to write their 
“copy” is a mystery. They are all in receipt of “princely” 
salaries—we believe that is the right adjective. They wear 
magnificent rings inscribed “ Nicholas” from Imperial admirers. 
They ride about in broughams with Lord Salisbury. They in- 
variably carry revolvers in their hip pockets, as befits all who 
daily travel up to town by train from Denmark Hill. And— 
though perhaps it is hardly worth mentioning—they think no 
more of shooting a foreign diplomat dead on the carpet of his 
embassy or, on occasion, of half-strangling Lord Rosebery’s under- 
secretary with a silken curtain cord, than does the ordinary citizen 
of peeling a Ribstone pippin. Money?—they despise it. A 
proffered cheque for £3,000 is firmly waved aside, with a careless 
“but if you like to send me a watch, or a ring, or a thousand 
cigars, why you can.” Most brilliant of this constellation is Beverley 
Gretton, of the Ord, “one of the smartest new school journalists in 
London.” We knew it! Instinctively we knew it, the moment we 
were introduced to this “tall, old-looking young man, clean-shaven 
and keen of face, and with an expression of cynicism tem. pered with 
ingenuous frankness.” Whatever Gretton takes in hand he carries 
to a triumphant conclusion. All science is at his beck and call. 
Aéronautics, chemistry, botany, wind velocity, photography, the 
Bertillon system are at his finger-tips. This versatile extra- 
special reporter knows how to converse with a prisoner in an 
Anarchist lair by signalling with his eyes the “ dot-dash—dot- 
dash” of the Morse code. Occasionally he serves as a war 
correspondent, when his feats, though worthy at least a gross of 
Victoria Crosses, yield uncommonly little “copy” for the Ord, 
which has sent him to the front “at the rate of forty or fifty 
pounds a day.” 

The eleven stories woven together round the attractive per- 
sonality of Beverley Gretton are really very readable. Some of 
them are more—they are ingenious. All, too, are fresh ; and are 
told with an adolescent artlessness that goes half-way to disarm 
criticism. More: they are written in the English language— 
sometimes not at all bad English either. But what we like most 
about these “Adventures of a Journalist” is their restrained, yet 
singularly accurate portraiture of the Fleet Street Pressman in his 
daily walk and conversation. What happened to Beverley Gretton 
happens every four-and-twenty hours to one or other of those 
modest, unassuming young gentlemen with whom you rub 
shoulders as you saunter down Fleet Street. Ah, but the obtuse, 
bull-headed public little suspect it. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


MONTHLY at fourpence we are to have a new periodical calleg 
the Thrush, It is to be a periodical devoted to the publication of 
original poetry. Number One promises well. It will contain g 
sonnet on Shelley by Dr. Garnett, a lyric called “The Way of ly 
by Mr. Henley, a sonnet on “ Solitude,” by Sister Emily Hi , 
and an “ode” called “ The Thrush,” by Mr. T. Mullett Ellis, Who, 
if we mistake not, is responsible for the venture. The idea, of 
course, is to popularise poetry, and a garland for fourpence js 
certainly cutting it very fine. But we are afraid the fou 
public for original verse is yet a long way off. At the same time 
nobody can wish the 7Arush anything but luck. 


Last week there appeared in these columns a song by Mr, 
Mackenzie Bell. Owing to a regrettable inadvertence, for which 
Mr. Bell was not responsible, the lines were printed in an up. 
revised form. We append the correct version : 


Ofttimes arise through mists of years, 
In hours of gentle sadness, 

Dreams of a face once seen with tears, 
Whose smile was then my gladness ! 

Like, yet unlike, the light that guides 
The storm-tossed o’er the ocean, 

Deep in my soul that face abides, 
Cherished with true devotion. 


Such moments come to soothe and bless, 
To touch with gleams of glory, 

Drawn from a by-gone happiness, 
Life’s sometime dreary story. 

So well it is when lonely lies 
Life’s pathway girt with sorrow, 

That this dear vision should arise, 
Which from the past I borrow. 


The Academy this year has made its usual canvass of eminent 
persons as to what “ Books of the Year” had interested those 
eminent persons most, and brings to light some curious tastes, 
One gentleman, for example, is of opinion that “ the only first-class 
book of 1900” was Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ Richard Yea-and-Nay! 
Another—a little behindhand in his reading, evidently—smacks his 
lips over “Red Pottage ”—which was published in 1899. Suchis 
life ! 


It is gratifying to note that the closing days of the present year 
have not as yet brought us the customary pronouncements as to 
best books. “Sum up at night what thou hast done by day” is 
an excellent precept, but when one is offered the literary summings 
up of three hundred and sixty-five days the thing begins to be 
tiresome. If the gentlemen who laid themselves out for this work 
of annual appreciation agreed in their judgment they might be 
less intolerable. But as a matter of fact they seldom do agree, 
and they have a pleasant way of saying a word for works by their 
friends, and leaving the works of their enemies out in the cold. 


C. K. S. wishes to know “ What are the greatest names that 
imaginative literature has given to the world during the Nineteenth 
Century?” For his own part he suggests 


Byron, 
Goethe, 
Scott, 
Balzac, 
Turgueneff. 


And when it comes to the naming of particular works he gives the 
following : 

Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” 

Scott’s “ Waverley,” 

Heine’s “ Buch der Leider,” 

Balzac’s “ Pére Goriot,” 

Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus,” 

Turgueneff’s “ Virgin Soil.” 


It is not a bad list, though of course other critics would have 
written it differently, and we think there can be no question that 
“La Peau de Chagrin” should stand in the place of “ Pére 
Goriot.” However, “every man to his taste” is all that can be 
said in such matters. It should be noted, too, that C, K. S.’s list 
of books does not entirely fit in with his list of great names. 


Good verses and Christmas numbers do not usually go together. 
In the Christmas number of the Yachting World, however, We 
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fnd some lines by Mr. George N. Matheson, which strike us as 
excellent. We quote two of the three stanzas : 


Boys, let it be a bumper—long and slow ; 
One toast—the last ere dawn, with cold disdain, 
Ushers in duty, bidding pleasure go, 
And boon companionship and all its train, 
Ere merry hearts the grey to-morrows chill, 
Ere faces new usurp within our ken— 
This be the toast we pledge us with a will— 
Old boats .. . old men. 


New keels may cleave the waters that we know, 
New hands may hold the tillers brave and well ; 
But we—can we forget the long ago? 
To-night it holds us in its fairy spell. 
Old days remembered in the sun and brine, 
Days that for us will never come again ; 
This be the toast we pledge for Auld Lang Syne— 
Old boats .... old men! 


This surely has an appeal for others beside the yachtsman. Our 
contemporary’s budget is equally good, however, on the technical 
side. In addition to appropriately illustrated articles on yachting 
in the Mediterranean and in New Zealand, a story by Harold 
Bindloss and some imaginary interviews in connection with the 
America Cup, the number contains a long article on the 
American One Design 70-footer yachts, with a full page photo- 
gravure of the Herreshoff 70-footer Virginia, and pictures of other 
boats of the same class, We believe that this is the first time 
pictures of these boats have appeared on our side of the water. 


It seems that the costers are to have a journal all to themselves. 
{twill be edited by costers for costers, and circulate, one presumes, 
wherever two or three costers have established themselves. We 
understand that there is no truth in the statement that Mr. 
Tompkins will contribute to the first number a delicious poem 
called “The Absent-minded Barrow.” 


Love-letters appear to be the literary fashion just now. Mr. 
Heinemann is shortly to publish an English translation of the 
love-letters of Prince Bismarck, “ written before and after his 
marriage.” Bismarck in the light of a lover should certainly cut 
an interesting figure. Possibly after these letters have appeared 
some bestower of sobriquets will be calling him “the Man of 
Blood, Iron, and the Tender Passion.” 


In a controversy such as that which rages about the com- 
parative excellence of contemporary fiction the difficulty is to find 
those who have a clear idea of the state of literary crops in “ this 
blessed plot... .. this England” fifty years ago. It may be 
worth while to go back for a few moments to a favourable year of 
middle-century letters to see what was actually being produced at 
acertain time. Let us take 1849, the death-year of Maria 
Edgeworth. In 1849 was advertised the appearance of the first 
part of “ The Personal History of David Copperfield the Younger, 
of Blunderstone Rookery (which he never meant to be published 
any account).” Blackwood announced that “early in October 
will be published ‘ The Caxtons : a Family Picture, by the author 
of‘Rienzi’” “ Crichton” was appearing in Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
The tediums of “the fall” were relieved by the appearance of 
“Shirley.” Mr. Thackeray’s new Christmas book “ Rebecca and 
Rowena” was promised for December 20. Miss Muloch put 
forh “The Ogilvies” anonymously, to reap in triumph what she 
sowed in trembling. Mrs. Trollope, whom the Quarterly Review 
considered “beyond a doubt one of the cleverest and most 
temarkable writers of the day,” produced “The Lottery of 
Marriage.” From Captain Marryat in “ Valerie,” and Fenimore 
Cooper in “ The Sea Lions,” come works that were, perhaps, 
below their average. Lastly, but not least, the strength of a 
Writer then new and now famous was declared in “Some Passages 
in the Life of Miss Margaret Maitland, of Sunnyside,” which 
some think Mrs. Oliphant’s best novel. 


_ Acynic might naturally expect to find his researches into the 
literary history of 1849, or any other year “back of beyond,” 
tewarded by a number of lights buried under the bushel of 
blivion, despite the eulogies of a fervent press. On the whole we 
ae inclined to say that the books in the department of fiction to 
Which the best criticism of the year 1849 devoted most space and 
Praise have responded complimentarily by enduring. Of fictions 
now resident in Limbo may be mentioned “The Double Claim,” 
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by Mrs. T. K. Hervey. ‘There is the music of a woman’s heart 
and a woman’s fancy in every line of it,” said the Atheneum of 
December 8, 1849, and it would be interesting to know if here is 
indeed a case of a pearl dropped from the hand of publicity by 
unhappy accident into the ocean of forgetfulness. The list of 
great novelists for 1849 is certainly a formidable one, but to judge 
by critical testimony the ruck even then was still—the ruck. 
Respecting the latter 1900 speaks in the voice of 1849 if one may 
judge by the two following quotations from the A‘heneum fot 
1849: “ The one unpardonable vice in fiction is the writer not 
being in earnest—and in England, alas! overproduction and 
perpetual reference to the caprices (not to say tastes) of our 
public hath made this malady something like an epidemic.” And 
again: “Almost as many new Miss Austens as Catalanis have 
been announced, and the fulfilment of the promises has been 
unsatisfactory in both cases.” 


The Student, which is the magazine of Edinburgh University, 
has arranged a novel and interesting method of celebrating the 
commencement of the twentieth century. About the middle of 
next month a special “New Century Number” will appear, 
consisting of contributions from well-known men of letters, 
both in England and Scotland. The list of contributors is as yet 
incomplete, but the editor has secured the services of Mr. William 
Archer, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, Mr. Lionel 
Johnson, Mr. Evelyn Abbott, Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mr. Cyril 
Maude, Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, Mr. Lawrencé Binyon, Mr. John 
Buchan, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. Morley Roberts, Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, Mr. George Gissing, and others. So that one way or an- 
other the issue should blaze with talent. This venture of the 
Edinburgh undergraduates is likely to be of great literary interest. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Best Books 


Verse: Flowers of the Cave. By L. Magnus and 
C. Headlam. (Blackwood.) 

Belles-Lettres: The Apartments of the House. By 
J. Crouch and E. Butler. (Unicorn Press.) 

Biography : Mrs. Haweis’ Words to Women. (Burnet & 
Isbister. ) 


Verse 


Flowers of the Cave, compiled and edited by Laurie Magnus, 
M.A., and Cecil Headlam, B.A. An anthology of poetry and prose 
relating to Death. The work of selection has been ably done, and the 
editors are ‘* confident ” that their readers will find the volume ‘‘ not de- 
pressing, but uplifting.” (Blackwood. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 310. 55.) 


Some Songs and Verses, by /Vallace Stevenson. Some of the 
verses are pretty : 


When Love was once a-roaming 
O’er meadow and through town, 
Beside a poor old beggar-man 
He came and sat him down. 
*¢ Give me thy staff, good beggar-man, 
Give me thy hat and cloak ; ” 
The beggar gave him all he asked, 
But ne’er a word he spoke. 


The longest of the pieces, ‘‘ Love’s Gift,” is reasonably good. (Constable. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 62.) 

Poems, by 7eter Burn, ‘* This sixteenth day of August crowns me 
with three-score years and ten. It suggests the setting of my house in 
order, and to this end I publish in one volume the metrical musings of 
my leisure hours.” Mr. Burn has mused to purpose. His poems are 
homely but sincere. Not infrequently they are worth remembering. He is 
particularly good when it comes to dialect : 


She fitful is as t? weathercock, 
Noo that way, an’ noo this ; 
At times she jwokes like other fwokes, 
At times tak’s a’ amiss. 
She tak’s a notion iv her heid— 
“Tl dea it; yes, I wull!” 
What for? My lady’s reason is — 
*‘ Thoo feul! decause J wall!” 
(Bemrose. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 394. 55. net.) 
Una, by William Gerard. 
hundred,” and by no means a bad performance. 
if rhythmical patriotism are apt to pall. (Kegan Paul. 
94. 55. net.) 


** A song of England in the year nineteen 
But 93 pages of serious 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 
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Diversities in Verse, by John Lawrance’Longstaffe. 


’Tis strange how many things I hear 
Which I would once unheard pass by ; 
How many things I see this year 
Which years ago escaped mine eye. 


*Tis indeed passing strange! Mr. Longstaffe can do better than the lines 
quoted ; but on the whole he wearies us. (Allen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 251. 
5s. net.) 

The Nineteenth Century, by 7. Rutter. ‘ A poem in twenty-nine 
cantos.” Has the appearance of a rough cash-book, being of the same 
shape and similarly bound. Inside we find passages like this : 

Refined in phraseology, 

But of surpassing idiotcy, 

The Positivist’s creed supplies 
A decent veil to dupe our eyes. 


All the same, the author means well. 
315. 35. 6d. net.) 


(Burleigh. 9} in. x4} in. Pp. 


Belles-Lettres 


The Apartments of the House, by Joseph Crouch and Edmund 
Butler. ‘* Until quite lately the only way in which people of fine taste 
could make their environment tolerable was to gather round themselves 
movable works of art, and thus the upholsterer ard the picture-painter 
came to be numbered among the necessities of life. At last, however, it 
is beginning to be perceived that it is better to make the House beautiful in 
itself than to make it ugly and then set about hiding its defects by expen- 
sive pictures and hangings. . . . For the large and increasing number of 
people who are animated by such a spirit we have written this book.” 
Thus the preface. The volume is a handsome one, and it contains a large 
number of beautiful illustrations. (Unicorn Press. Fep. 4to. 75. 6d. 
net.) 

The Calendar of Empire, by Zax Malcolm, M.P. ‘* A tribute to 
lives, deeds, and words that have gained glory for Great and Greater 
Britain.” For each day of the year an Imperial or politic sentiment is 
given. Thus: 

Suly 24. 
Gibraltar taken 17¢4. 


Heroes of old—I humbly lay 
The laurel on your grave again : 
Whatever men have done, men may— 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 
Austin Dobsoit. 


Opp‘site is a blank page on which one may write sentiments of one’s own, 
or keep an account of friends’ birthdays. A capital idea prettily carried 
out. (Blackwood. 4to. Pp. 376. 6s.) 

A Short History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 
r5cc-3éce, by Reginald Blemfield, M.A. ‘* By Renaissance Architecture 
in England, as treated of in this handbook, is to be understood that fresh 
departure in architecture which began with the tentative efforts of im- 
ported workmen in the reign of Henry VIII., which reached its highest 
degree of attainment in the hands of Inigo Jones and Wren, and eventually 
ran itself out in the uncertainties induced by the literary eclecticism of the 
end of the eighteenth century.” Written with knowledge and insight 
and effectively illustrated. (Bell. Post 8vo. Pp. 324. 75. 6d. net.) 


Biography, Theology, &c. 


Words to Women, by the late A/vs. H. R. Haweis, biographically 
edited by her husband the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Thoughtful 
essays with a short ‘‘ life” and biographia prefixed. The volume should 
be widely read. Portrait. (Burnett & Isbister. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 336. 5s.) 

F, G. Tait: a Record, by 7. Z. Zow, with an introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Tait’s life, letters, and golfing diary. Mr. Lang’s intro- 
duction takes the form of reminiscences. A book which every golfer will 
wish to possess. Portrait and illustrations. (Nesbit. Demy 8vo. Pp. 
304. 6s.) 

From Suffolk Lad to London Merchant, by the Rev. Alfred /. 
LTTarvey, M.A., with an introduction by the Aev. Richard Glover, D.D. 
*« A sketch of the life of James Harvey, for nearly fifty years merchant of 
the City of London.” Dr. Glover ‘joins with the author in earnestly 
commending [this life] to the study of young and old.” (Arrowsmith. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 120. 25.) 

The Preacher's Dictionary, by Z. /. Cavalier, M.A. ‘A biblical 
conspectus and compendtum of religious and secular thought, past and 
present, topically arranged.” The object of the work ‘‘is to supply a 
synopsis of essentials for sermon-preduction.” Handy and comprehensive. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Med. 8vo. [Pp. 642. 12s.) 


Miscellaneous 


Mosquitos and Malaria, by Cuthbert Christy, M.B. “A summary 
of knowledge on the subject up to date, with an account of the natural 
history of scme mosquitos.” Mr. Christy is one of the special medical 
officers on plague duty for the Indian Government, and was formerly 
Senior Medical Officer of the West African Frontier Force, Nigeria. The 
book is illustrated with six full-page plates. (Sampson Low. Post 8vo. 
Pp. 800. 6s. net.) 

The Peace Conference at The Hague, by 7 Ji”. Zo/ls, D.C.L. 


The Outlook 


[Dec. 29, a 


‘In this book the aim has been to tell what took place [at the 
Conference] with sufficient fulness for the student of International 
but without making the book too technical.” Dr. Tolls was himself ; 
member of the Conference. Demy 8vo. Pp. 572, =“ 
net.) 

All Change, by Wilfred Woollam. 
junction of the 19th and 2oth centuries.” 


(Macmillan. 


Described as ** Jottings at 

A jotting : 
He had been called to the bar ; and with that mysterious sy 

as with the great majority of barristers, his legal career had ended, 


Contains one or two good things. (Stock. Small 8vo. Pp. 76.) 
Chinese Pictures. A collection of photographs made in China 
Mrs. J. F. Bishop, with explanatory notes. We gather from the intro. 
duction that Mrs. Bishop considers the Chinese ‘*a likeable people,” ang 

this ‘‘in spite of the fact that, in their deeply-rooted hatred of 
foreigners, they twice attacked her with violence.” (Cassell. Pott 4te, 
Pp. 128. 35. 6d.) 

Vanity Fair Album (Thirty-second Series). Pictures of soverej 
statesmen, judges, and men of the day, with biographical and critigj 
notices by Jehu Junior, reprinted from Vanity Fair. The work of 
‘*Spy” and Jehu Junior is too well known to need praise. Among the 
**men of the day ” included in this handsome volume we find Lord Sai 
bury, Mr. George Wyndham, Lord Alverstone, Lord Roberts, Genenj 
Baden-Powell, Mr. Commissioner Kerr, General French, Mr, K 
Captain Lambton, Colonel Bigge, John and Lester Reiff, and numeroe 
others. (Vanity Fair Office. Imp. 4to. £2 2s. od.) 

The Laws of Vint, by Z. Hoffmann and A. von Rennenkampf, 
edited by Frank IV. Haddon. Vint is the Russian national card gam 
and the editor of the present handbook ‘has no hesitation in predicting a 
grand future’ for it. The game is certainly interesting. It is aly 
scientific. Diagrams. (Nutt. 16mo. Pp. 164. 2s. 6d.) 

Railway Runs in Three Continents, by 7. 7. Burton-Alexandy, 
A sort of ‘‘long run” railway guide, recording ‘ actual” instead of 
‘*schedule” time. Will no doubt prove useful to railway men. (Stock, 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 192. 75. 6d. net.) 

Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope, by Horace Annesley Vachel, 
The ‘* Land of To-morrow,” including the ‘material resources of ql 
nations, and a people not to be matched in energy, pluck, and exe. 
tive ability.” Descriptively and informingly portrayed. (Hodder ¢ 
Stoughton. Extra cr. 8vo. Pp. 312, 6s.) 

Clothes and the Man. Hints on the ‘wearing and caring” of 
clothes, by the Afajor of Zo-day. Serious, written in a chatty style, ani 
no doubt useful. (Richards. Pott 8vo. Pp. 196. 25. 6a.) 

Dalmatia Illustrata, by William Royle. A yachting cruise alow 
the Dalmatian coast described and pictured, neither very remarkably, 
(Vinton. Folio, Pp. 80. 12s, 6d. net.) 


Year Books, &c. 


Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the London Charities, edited 
John Lane, Shows in alphabetical order the name, date of foundation, 
address, objects, annual income, chief officials, &c., of each of the London 
charities according to its latest report. A well-known and most use 
handbook. (Chatto & Windus. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 296. 15. 6d.) 

The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, edited y 
Emily Janes. ‘* Primarily intended [says the preface] as a compilation 
for the everyday use and future reference of those busy women who, 
whether professionally or socially, are brought into touch with the muli- 
farious needs of modern life.” Practically the woman’s ‘ Whitaker.” 
(Black. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 378. 25. 6d. net.) 

The Church Directory and Almanack, 1901. Consists of thre 
parts: (1) ‘*Information for the Study, the Pulpit, and the Parish.” 
(2) ‘* Directory of Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy.” (3) ‘* An Alpht- 
betical List of Benefices.” The information has been gathered at firt 
hand. (Nisbet. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 628. 2s. net.) 


EXHIBITION OF Kopak War Pictures.—An exhibition of bromide 
enlargements shown by the Kodak Company, 59 Brompton Road, is tt 
best proof of the utility of the camera in the rough and tumble of wa 
campaigning. The stay-at-home Englishman may see, as he never did 
before, exactly how the game of war is played. We especially comment 
the exhibition to teachers and parents, for all the literature upon the war wil 
not convey to the mind of a youth so clear a notion of the manner of lif 
of the soldier on the South African veld and the difficulties he has had 
contend with. Of the 180 pictures shown the following are particularly 
good:—A wire entrenchment at Modder River; a peep into the Bot 
laager at Paardeberg; a 6-inch gun being dragged into position; * 
picket crossing a pontoon; Modder River camp from the war balloon; 
bridge of wagons at Klip Drift; 1st Royal Dragoons watering horses; 
house looted by Boers ; one of the guns saved at Colenso and the me 
who saved it ; 2nd Devons entrenched ; a British march past at Pretoria; 
and Boer trench at Magersfontein from which the Highland Brigade ws 
shot down. The exhibition will remain open to the public on presentatiot 
of visiting card until January 31, between the hours of 9.30 A.M. and 
6.30 P.M. 

Messrs. S. & P. Erarb have been favoured by H.M. the Queen of 
Spain with an order for one of their world-renowned grand pianos, which 
her Majesty is presenting as a wedding gift to her daughter, the Princes 
of Asturias, 
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— 
NOTICE. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by 
w, L. COURTNEY, 
Is THE OLDEST OF THE MONTHLY REVIEWS AND 


Enters upon its 
37TH YEAR OF ISSUE WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER, 


WHICH CONTAINS 


IRELAND AND IRISH LAND ONCE MORE. 
BY T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 
WILL ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY? BY CALCHAS. 
LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS. 
THE PAINTERS OF SEVILLE. BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE DAWN OF A REIGN. 
BY SICNOR CIOVANNI DALLA-VECCHIA. 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
BY VERNON BLACKBURN AND J. COMYNS CARR. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE RT. HON. THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDCE. 
BY W. S. LILLY, 


BY M. 


A FORGOTTEN PROPHET. 
“THE FORTNIGHTLY ”—A RETROSPECT. 
LORD ROSEBERY’S ‘* NAPOLEON.” 
BY HIS HONOUR JUDCE O'CONNOR MORRIS. 
THE CONCERT IN CHINA. BY DIPLOMATICUS. 
THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION FROM THE MUSSULMAN 
POINT OF VIEW. 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY ISMAIL KEMAL BEY. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
BY HONNOR MORTON. 
“HEROD” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. BY SENEX. 


CHINA AND RECONSTRUCTION: November, 1900. 
BY SIR ROBERT HART, BART, COME. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., LONDON. 








= 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


GREAT STORY 


KIM 


COMMENCES 


Gassell's Magazine 


FOR JANUARY. 


IN 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, and all Booksellers. 









| MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


Specialities in Writing Tables for 
AUTHORS BARRISTERS EDITORS 
PHYSICIANS ACCOUNTANTS 


AND OTHER 
BUSY & OFT INTERRUPTED MEN 



















The « Oakley” shutter-front writing table, in oak, 
paneled sides and back, fitted with drawers, sliding 
trays, smaller drawers, pigeon-holes, shelves, racks, 


Phin GOs BAM, caren: cvenenssevenesognn gnecesesevseevaneese £6 12s. 6d. 
“Oakley” revolving and tilting chair in stamped 
Bice... 00000 coeseeseeee £2 10s, Od. 


The chair can also be supplied stained mahogany or walnut. 





BENSON'S orev 

AND CHAINS. 
OBTAINABLE ON 

** The Times ”’ Novel Pian of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF £1 


And upwards, at Catalogue Cash Prices. 
Nore.—The *‘ FIELD ’”’ and LUBDGATE Watches 


are London Made, and have Patented Improvements ihat 
make them superior to all others. 

ORDER FORM and CATALOGUE, with 
details of a/7? Watches, Clocks, Jewels, Imperial Plate 
and Cutlery, obtainable on THE TIMES Novel P lan, 
Post FREE. {Mention OvTLook when writing.) 


J. W. BENSON, 1D. 


Steam Factory—62 & 64 LUDCATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 











Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE wiry MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,5600,000. 

The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 


More than'65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 


over £0 per cent. to the Original Assurances 
LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGII. 
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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
- OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITION TO THE,COMPANY’S WELL-KNOWN 


COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windsor Castle. 

: 3y Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Re- 
productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned 
Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Auto- 
type Reproductions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this 
Collection. The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, 
Albert. Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, 
&c. The pamgom measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published 
at 21s. each. 


The Wallace Collection, Hertford House. 
Autotype Copies of about Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these 
Gatleries. The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, 
- oad Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, 

cS 


The National Gallery of British Art (Tate 
Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 
and others. 

Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters 
are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 
Edition, with upwards of roo Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 1s. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 

Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 























THE FINER SPIRIT 


AND OTHER POEMS 


BY 


T. W. H. CROSLAND 


Author of “ Literary Parables.” 


6d. 








Literature.— There is both thought and style, a true feeling for the 
significant word and the dignified rhythm.” 

Literary World.—‘‘ The change from gay to grave has brought us no 
shred of disappointment; indeed we are inclined to think that Mr. Crosland 
is more to be enjoyed in broadcloth than in motley.” 

Outlook.—‘' Here is a little book of more than little goodness ; musical, 
nspiriting, and resolutely upon the side of the angels.” 





UNICORN PRESS, 7 CECIL COURT, E.C. 





———_. 
“For Holiday Time.” f 


“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


——<—$——_ 











BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY, 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


THE 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


The KAISER. ABDUL HAMID. 

Lord SALISBURY. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
Lord ROSEBERY. Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

ELLEN TERRY. Lord LISTER. 

Sir JOHN TENNIEL, T. P. O'CONNOR. 

LUGARD of AFRICA. JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


MEMORIES. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. BURNE-JONES, The KHALIFA, 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout."—A ¢theneum. 

* An interesting book.” —Pa// Mall Gazette. 

“* In many ways affords capital amusement.”—Pudlishers’ Circular. 

‘The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina, We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘The Outlook’ itself."—S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 

“Clever sketches of public men........fresh and interesting to the general public.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

‘It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time ; and withall 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 

‘* Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait, 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned." —Scotsman. oy 

* On the whole the likenesses are remarkably true to life, the characteristic features 
being well caught by the artist."—Leeds Mercury. ‘ : 

“There is much that is really interesting in the book, especially concerning 
foreigners with whom we are not quite as familiar as with our own great men." —Queen, 

“A really delightful bock. They are excellently well done. Not one contains 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, n& 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for manya 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success.”— Weekly Dispatch. ~ : 

“ They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and 
reveal the man in his habit as he lives.” —Sristol Mercury. 

* Are certainly worthy of republication.”—County Gentleman. / 

“ There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘portraits’ and three 
‘ memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.”"—Daily Graphic. P 

‘** Taken as a whole, the series is bright and informative to an unusual degree. 

Review of the Week. 

“There are a number of very interesting foreign portraits, Leo XIII., Quee 
Wilhelmina, the Kaiser, the Queen Regent of Spain, and others, all exceedingly well 
written.” — Umpire (in Book of the Week). . 

“ The book is in every way a highly interesting one, and I heartily recommend you 
to add it to your bookshelf.” i hitehall Review. ; A e 

** One of the most delightful collections of personalities which has been pattie 

+ Xan’. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 

On the Mountain Limestone 

1,000 feet above sea-level, 
Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


40T MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, & 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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FOR THE ARMY REFORMER. 


Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, MP. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


1900 











At 































































































Uibat Critics Abroad Sap. Views of Critics at Bome. 
timate New York Eventnc Post.—‘*Coming at a time when all Daity MatLt.—“ They are informed with a spirit of knowledge 
England is ringing with the return of the victorious troops, and | and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the 
with projects for army reorganisation, these official utterances | mouthpiece of a public department it follows that they are tinged 
have especial value. The future historian will find in them not only | with a certain official optimism.” 
BURY the reasons for the sudden rise of their author to political prominence, 
" : JREEKLY > 66 T3 ” 
but also facts as to the War Office preparations for the Boer war Weekty Disratcu.—* Timely and useful. 
sowhere else so available. For our own national legislators and Dupin Darty Express. —‘ Furnish a very clear and connected 
for our army officers, also face to face wh seeeguenteen, readjust- account of our army system as it stands at present. In view of the 
ment, and am service, Mr. Wyndham’s speeches contain some | interest which is taken just now in the army, and the proposal to 
valuable matter. put it upon a different footing, the information conveyed in such a 
Care Arcus devotes an editorial to this ‘interesting pamphlet” | handy and accessible form is both opportune and useful. The 
FA as providing material for discussion of the ‘‘reforms that have been pamphlet ought to command a ready sale.” 
| of the proved to be needed by the events of the last year. BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Gives the public as full a view of the 
MANITOBA FREE PreEss.—‘' The book will be of special interest | present system as the mass of men would care to have. The value 
wn @ at the present time when army organisation is a live subject. All | of it is obvious, because it is useless to hope for intelligent under- 
_ ¢ those interested in military matters should read these official | standing of questions of reform until we have knowledge of the 
bey declarations of Mr. Wyndham’s.” conditions which now obtain.” 
e. 
lic.” 
a CONTENTS, 
with all » THE MILITARY MACHINE : 1, THE MILITARY MACHINE—cont. ) II]. IMPERIAL DEFENCE—con?. III. THE MACHINE TESTED—coxt. 
Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected Barracks Their Quality 
rald, Artillery Coast Defence Size of the Home Army Transference of Strength 
hbishop ay Distribution aaa Ponce 
“olounes Il, IMPERIAL DEFENCE : robilignes 
be ig meet Sea Supremacy Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED : — 
Militia Naval Bases Before the War Stores and Transport 
features Volunteers Strategic Harbours South Africa Strength of Units 
Transport Trade Routes First Reinforcements Replacement 
corning Recruiting Complete Scheme Second Reinforcements Embodiment of Militia 
Meen, 
ne — = — 
: 
a THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
mal TravE Supritiep BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
vith t 
“ and 
“2 f A NEW PRESENTATION BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
db Size Royal 4to. (or 12) by 9 inches), Handsomely Bound in Stiff Picture Boards, Cloth Back. 
ed Price 3s. Gd. 
nd you : ‘ 
. DAYS AND MONTHS 
oon : 
KE 
By Mrs. LIONEL DUGDALE. 
— 





An exceedingly original and up-to-date picture book, consisting of amusing verses, with twenty Coloured Plates, depicting the 
Origins of the names of the days and months of the year. 
The work is admirably printed, and produced altogether in a thoroughly attractive style. 


London: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
Publishers of Forrest’s “Ten Little Boer Boys,” 3s. 6d.; ‘ Pictures for Little Englanders,” 3s. 6d. 


Es 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL | RARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1866. State Wants.—I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :— Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
(1) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, 

























with oth: ams i j itions ictions,— P 
& 4) Sims papas el edema  < ema ee Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals. 25s. (each lot) offered for 
Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business “ Country Life,” first 4 vols. ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen’s Works, 
np to will find the Company's agency terms very remunerative. vols., 1764.—-EDWARD PAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 













Chief Offices—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 












STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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IN PREPARATION. 


THE STAGE IN THE YEAR 1900, 


A SOUYENIR. 
Being a Collection of Photogravure Plates portraying the leading Players 
Playwrights of the day, and a History of the Stage during the Victorian Era, 
with Sundry Portraits and other Engravings. 
THE WORK WILL BE PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER AND BOUND IN RED FULL MOROCCO, CHASED IN GILT, 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


Limited to an Edition de Luxe of Three Hundred Copies only, price £10 10s. 








(Dkc. 26, 7 





; ’ 
Price £2 10s. Bound in Vellum, 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE YEAR 1900, 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 
With many Portraits of Members, Illustrations, and Reproductions of old Engravings. 


The Statist of April 21 says :—‘‘ A magnificent production is The Stock , evidence, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr. F. Carruther 
Exchange in the Year 1900: A Souvenir. just issued from the press of Messrs. | Gould contributing some excellent work. An exhaustive history of the i 
Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street. It is compiled by Mr. W. Eden | tution is included, from the pen of Mr. Charles Duguid ; and the work giv 
Hooper. The ordinary edition, the price of which is {2 1os., has been portraits of the trustees, managers, and committee, as well as ‘ most . 
limited to 1,000 copies. Illustrations of the exterior and interior of ‘The men of recognised position in ‘* The House,”’ and of many popular sports. 
House,’ plans, caricatures, and reproductions of old engravings are all in | men, and very old, and therefore deeply respected, members. 
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NOW READY. Price 4s. 9d. post free. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM : 


Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory 


FOR 1900-1901 


Contains full and complete lists of Brokers in London and more than 200 Provincial Cities and Towns, the Managing Officials of the various Stok 
Exchanges, Partnerships, Registered Telegraphic Addresses and Telephone Numbers. Great care has been taken to bring it up to date, and it willl 
found the only reliable Directory of Stock and Share Brokers in the Market. 





NOW PUBLISHING. PRICE ONE GUINEA. 
TO BE INTRODUCED JANUARY 1, 1901. TO BE COMPULSORY JANUARY 1, 1902. 


The International Code of Signals 


FOR THE USE OF ALL NATIONS. 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 
MEDICAL WORKS. 


THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 1898. Price ros. 6d. ; THE MEDICAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 2s. 94 

















post free 11s. Interleaved with plain paper for notes, 3s. 6d. extra. post free. 
THE MEDICAL REGISTER. Price 6s. od. post free, | THE DENTAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price rs. 2 


THE DENTISTS’ REGISTER. Price 3s. od. post free. | THE REGULATIONS FOR STUDENTS. Price 7d. post fret 
And all Books and Pamphlets, &c., issued by the General Medical Council. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1901. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, ani 
SECRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London and the Countries of Great Britain and Ire 
in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. Over 800 Golf Clubs are included in the current edition. 


In red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, price 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 9d. 














Fourth Edition. Price 1s. ; post free Is. 1d, Price 1s. ; post free 1s. 1d. 
ANAGRAMS. MORE ANAGRAMS. 
BY ‘4 
SOME MINOR POETS. SOME MINOR POETS. 
‘* Now tuat the winter is upon us, when amusements must be found around “ Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for their brains in, thé 
the fireside, the person who can suggest something new in the way of a game | admirable collection,”— World. 
is always a prime favourite. ‘Some Minor Poets,’ who have produced a little e : a 2 i'M A ams’ 
book called ‘Anagrams,’ should earn much goodwill during the coming The ingenious authors of ‘ Anagrams an ore Anagr 
wnonths.”—London Letter, Nov. 24, 1899. already aun a ties deal of attention."-— Morning Post. 
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